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FINE-ART BOOKS. 


Shortly, uniform with “The Graphic Arts.” 
LANDSCAPE. By P.G.Hamerton. With about Fifty Ilustra- 


tions. Columbier 8vo, price £5 5s. (Limited to 1,250 copies.) Large Paper 
Copies, limited to 500, bound in vellum, price £10 10s. Out of the Large Paper 
Copies only about Fifty remain to be subscribed for. 





Just published. 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES; with especial reference 

o Changes in its Architecture and Topography. y P. G. HAMERTON. 

With {any Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth” gilt edges, price £1 1s. 
Large Paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s. 

‘Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it 

a dull or tedious 

best.”’—Saturday 


. . There is not 
a inthe volume. The illustrations a abundant, all of the 


Just published. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Ceabes eare. By SIDNEY L. LEE. With Fourteen Copper Plates and Thirty 
s by E. 7 Full. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s. arge Paper Copies, 
a = price £4 4s, 
** Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. The 
illustrations are aly drawn, clear, and good, On the whole the book is es. ” 
nenadaeum, 
= harap snag good in every way. and well worthy the attention of any who are 
looking out for a really valuable and acceptable Christmas gift-book.’”’—Guardian. 


Just published. 


THE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. The Volume for 1884. 


Containing Thirty-six Plates and about 100 minor Il'ustrations, 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, price £1 15s.; or half-morocco, £2 2s. 


- AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. By 


the late SAMUEL PALMER. With Illustrations by the Author. Fourteen 
Copper Plates. Price 21s. 


* This beautiful book.” —Times, 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. By Ernest George. 
New Edition. On hand-made paper, imp. 4to, price £1 1s. 
** A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”—Standard. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With Ten Etching 
ee eae, A. Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas, and seve 


“ Told in Mr. Lang’s best style, and beautifully illustrated.”—Literary Churchman. 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. W Clark,M.A. With Twelve Etchings and 


numerous Vignettes hy A. Brunet-Debaines and A. Toussaint. Price £1 1s. 
‘A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and i!lustration.” 


Illustrated London Nears. 
LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grindon. With Fourteen Etchings 
and numerous Vignettes. Price £1 1s.; 


Large Paper Cupies, with Proofs of the 
Plates, £3 3s 


“Cannot fail to delight those who admire good artistic work.””—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. Chambers 
LEFROY. With Twelve Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Price £1 1s. 
“A very charming volume.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


THE ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE to SOUTHAMPTON. 
Twenty-two Etchings by HEYWOOD SUMNER. Price £t 1is. 6d. 
“We heartily commend it to artists.” — Athenaeum. 


THE AVON from NASEBY to TEWKESBURY. Twenty-one 


Etchings by HEYWOOD SUMNER. Price £1 11s. 6d.; L y 
with Proofs of the Plates, £5 5s. - ” ee 


** Deserves high praise.’’—Academy. 


s by A. 


Vignettes. 


NEW BC BOOKS. 


Just published. 
SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, Captain in His Ma ajesty’s 8 
20th Regiment of Foot, who fought (but with no great glory) under H. 
Duke of Cumberland, in the Low Countries, and had the honour to be ~=ounaba 
2 * int shoulder, under the eyes of General Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. 
 4- VINCENT BRITON. 2v ols., price 12s. 
“A beautiful English historical novel.’ "Academy. 
‘“‘ A remarkable story, out of the common run of fiction.” —Literary Churchman. 
“It is refreshing to come across so te and thoroughly waceome e —, ci 
Cor fi 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST “Of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
By Professor A. J. CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations. Price 
‘* Likely to. be a very useful book, as it ape is very interesting a+ | ‘well got- 
up.”—Saturday Review. 


By THE 8 R. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS. E CICERO. 5s. 
STORIES from HOME im 
STORIES from VIRG 
STORIES from the GREEK ‘TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. 
pt] STORY of the aa “eel WAR. 5s. 

STORIES from LIVY. 
THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s. 6d. 
A TRAVELLERS’ TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 3s, 6d. 
HEROES and KINGS. 3s. 6d. 
“Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to bey 
readers.”’—Daily News. 
Just published. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from VASARI. By the 
AUTHOR of “BELT and SPUR.” With Coloured Illustrations. Price 5s, 
* The volume is one to be prized alike for its beauty and for its eee” 


tsman. 
* A delightful ent ee to the history of the old masters,”’—Journal of Education. 
* A very charming volume. fo Review. 


HE SAME AUTHOR. 
BELT and SPUR. : | THE CITY in the SEA. 5s. 


Just published. 
FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. 


- Not o S ccly to create a ‘present sensation in the thinking world, but also to 
find an ‘only place among the great satires of history.”—Literary World. 


Just published. 
AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things in the Sky. een 


By A. Square. 


for Children. By A. ’ GIBERNE. With Illustrations. Price 5s, 
“ An attempt.to teach astrom my to -mal chihiren. . . Very wel! do a,’ 
© This i~ a capital gift b «k.’— Churchman, Sa ur ay ‘nome. 


“Ic was a god idea to — a work like this,” —Court Cin-wlar. 


THE SAME AUTHOR 
“on. | THK WURLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 5s. 
Just published. 

IN the EAST COUNTRY. By Mrs. Marshall. 


tious. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS” 


Wi.h Illustra- 


“ A very charming romance.”’—Court Circular, 


By THK ee AUTHO 

MkS. WILLOUGHBY'S OCTAVO. 5s. 
| BENVENUa 
| DOKOCAY’S DAUGHTFRS 5s. 
JOB SINGLEI(ON’s HEIR_ 5s 
JOANNAS ‘er SRETANUS. 5s. 
NOWADAYS 
sas. MAINWARING S JOURNAL, 


BROTAERS qs SISTERS. 5a. 
KDWARD’S WIFE 
VIOLET DOUGLAS. co. 
MILLICENT LEGH. 6a, 
ust published. 
ENGLAND’S TRAINING: ‘an Historical Sketch. By the Author 
of “ ESSAYS on the CHURCH,” &c. Price 3s. 6d. 


Just published. 


A CITY VIOLET. By M.E. Winchester, Author of “A Nest of 


Sparrows.” Price 5s. 
“The story provides some effective pictures of child life. 
humour as wellas pathos io - narrative.’ hy Courier. 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s 
— of TROUB tous TIMES. 


THE ‘ROO- 4‘EVMONTS 5s. 

LADY ALICE. 5s. 

LIFE’S AF TERMATH. 5s. 

A LILY among THORNS. 5s. 

HEIGHTS and A 5s. 

H€LEN’S DIA 

ore ota KGscore, 5s. 
HE OLD GATEWAY 

IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 


. There is quiet 


. 





SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. Beavington 
ATKINSON. With Fifteen Etchings and numerous Woodcuts. Price | 
£1 11s, 6d.; Large Paper Copies, with P) sees on India Paper, price £3 3s. 

“In every respect worthy of its subject.” —Athenaeum. 


¥Y THE SamME AUTHO 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 6d. 
UNDER the SHIELD. 5s. CHIRPS for the CHICKS. 2s. 6d. 
THE CABIN on the BEACH. 5s. 





Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Essex Sraet, Srranp (Late or 54, Fieer Sreeer). 
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Next Thursday being Christmas Day, the 
“ACADEMY” will be 
WEDNESDAY insteud of Friday. 


HARLES DICKENS.—KYD’S CHARAC- 


TER ILLUSTRATIONS to DICKENS. These clever original 
— tketches in water colour, are invaluable for illustrating, and 
toa pl collection, Suitable either for insertion in 
wont copies of the works,or for binding separately, In sets te order. 
Now ready, price One Guinea, the following six characters from “ Pick- 
wick,”"—Sam Woller, The Elder Weller, Mrs. Cluppins, The Rev. Mr. 
Stiggins, The Chancery Prisoner, and Dismal Jemmy. The complete set 
from ** Pickwick” containing twenty-four characters, price Four Guineas. — 
Address: J, CLAYTON CLARKE (KYD), 2, Gloucester-street, Queens- 
square, W.C, 


WN R. WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 

F.R.G.8,, is ready to make ENGAGEMENTS for DEL’ IVERING 
LC TURES on ** THE NEW PRINCIPLES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.” 
wa terms apply to Mr. DAVID Boeue, 27, King William-street, Strand, 


published ou 











ECRETARY. — Political, Literary, or 
Press.—CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (33), who has written for French, 
German, and English Newspapers, desires WOKK in above. capacity. 
Ext rsive knowledge of Literature, home and foreign,—Address B., 13, 
Kensington-gore. London, ¥ w. 


TWIAMILY MIN [ ATURES. FY of 









these valuable works are advised to look to their condition before 
irreparable injary is done by mildew or other means, They can be care- 
fully RESTORED or COPIED by DICKINSONS, Miniature Paint 1s, 
114, New Bond- Meateent, w. 





ORWICH. —Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 
Oriental, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., on —B. SAMUEL, 
37 and 39, Timber-bill, usually | has specimens of interest. 


OUGUEREAU—An EXHIBITION of 


the important WORKS of this great Master, including “La 
Jeunesse de Bacchus,” from the Salon of 1884, is NOW ON VIEW at 
GOUPIL & CO,’5 GALLERIES (Successors, Boussod Valadon & Co.) 

Admission, with catalogue, One Shilling, 116 and 117, New Bonp 
STREET, W. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Magasioes, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 
tothe amount of £5 sent carriage free to any part of the Unitcd Kingdom. 
Catalogues gratis and post free. 

London: GILBERT & FIBLD, Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
street, F.C, 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


Success ? 
HAT Contributes to ee 
HAT Causes Failure in Life? 
A Poor Memory. 


HAT can all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE 
W DISCOVERIES? A Good Memory. 


HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR. 
T GETT G—using neue of = — Pe ae 
“ Localities,” or ‘* Associations” 0 n 
memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 

tter. Any book 9 in one ye 

Prospectus post. givin Mr. 
RICHARD A. ROCTOR, Dr. InDREW y WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wanéering every Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, an 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Persoral Instruction. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OXFORD STREET 

(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 





W IMBLEDON COLLEGE. 
Established Sixty Years. 


Under the Patronage of Field Marshal Lord NAPIER, of Magdala, 
and athers, 


Chairman of Council:—Lieut, Gen. Sir GERALD GRAHAM,V. _— C.B.,R.E. 


Headmaster:—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M. 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient staff of a 


Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst and all p 
Examinations, Last yeer there were nine successes for Woolwich and 
Sandburst, last Joly four, three being under 17 years of age, were succers- 
ful for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in addition to successes at the 
Prelimivary and other E ons; at the Ex ion for Woolwich 
just concluded, three have been deciared qualified for admission to Wovl- 
wich. Ail the above passed direct "csceroth the College. For Boys entering 
at an early age, the fees are very moder: 

For particulars and for the Army ed List, and also as to Terms for 


Day Pupils, apply to the HEADMASTER. a 
SCHOOL, 








(enc ZING EDWARD'S HIGH | 


BIRMINGHAM, 





aed os a VACANCY for a MATHEMATICAL MASTER in the BOYS’ 


HIGH 
Commencing Salary, £200, 
ied by not more than Three Testimonials, should 


ms sont in not later than December Bist, 1884, to the Secretary, King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, from whom further paiticulars may be 
obtained. 
King Edward's School, nee, 
8th December, | 





(G1kTON COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, in 
MARCH, 1885. The CLASSICAL FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of the 
anhual value of £8) for four years, and the GOLDSMITHS’ SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the annual value of £00 and £40 for three vears, will be awarded 
in connexion with this examination. 

Forms of entry and further information maz be obtained from the 
Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22, Gloucester-place Hyde-park, W, The 
forms must be: re’ turned fliled up on or before Ji ANUA RY 31. 








Bours EMOUTH. — MOIRA COLLEGE 
for LADIES, 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs, INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, with gardens specially 
laid out for the recreation of the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, Music and Drawing is 
of a high-class character, and has been very success{ul for many years, 
Special attention is given to to younger pupils. 


RoxAt INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES, 
LECTURE HOUR, 3 O’CLOCK, P.M. 

Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.I.—SIX LECTURES (adapted 
to a Juvenile Auditory) on “* The SOURCES of ELECTRICITY : ” Friction- 
electricity, Volta-electricity, Pyro-electricity, Thermo-electricity Paani, 
electricity ; on DEC. 27 (SATURDAY), Dec, 30, 1884 ; JAN. |, 3," 6, 8, 1885, 
One Guinea the Course ; Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea, 


AFTEKNOON LECTURES BEFORE EASTER, 1885, 
LECTURE Hour 3 sae ae P.M, 

PROFESSOR HENRY N. MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S.—FIVE One® 
on **COLONIAL ANIMALS : their STRUCTURE. ‘and LIFE HISTORIES 
on TUESDAYS, JAN. 13, 20, 27, Fes. 3,10, One Guinea, 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A.—TWO LECTURES on “ MUSEUMS 
= NATIONAL EDUCATION ;:” on TUESDAYs, Fes. 17, 24. Half-a 
uinea, 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S.—FOUR_LECTURES on 
“* DIGESTION (the Subject to be continued after 3” on TUESDAYS, 
ooo 3, 10, 17, 24. One Guinea (including Course after Easter ). 

PROFESSOR DEWAR, MA., F.R.S., M.R.1.—ELEVEN LECTURES on 
“THE NEW CHEMISTRY : = on THURSDAYS, JAN, 15, 22, 29, Fes. 5, 12, 
19, 26, Marcu 5, 12, 19, 26. One Guiaea, 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Ph. D., Heidel! . Hon, M.A., Cantab,— 
THREE LECTURES on “ GREEK SCULPTU from PHEIDIAS to the 
ROMAN ERA ;” on SaTURDAYS, JAN. 17, 24,31, Half-a-Guinea. 

GEORGE JOHNSTONE a. Esq., M.A,, F.R.S.—THREE 
LECTURES on “ The on which NATURE WORKS and the 
CHARACTER of some of her OPERATIONS | ” on SATURDAYS, FEB 7, 14, 
21, Half-a-Guinea. 

CARL ARMBRUSTER, Esq.—FIVE LECTURES “The LIFE 
THEORY, and WORK of. RICHARD WAGNER (with Ilustrations, Vocal 
and Instrumental); ” on SATURDAYS, FEB, 2¢, MARCH 7, 14, 21, 23, 
One Guinea, ‘ 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, Two 
Guineas, Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on receipt 
of Cheque or ae Order. 

M h not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets 
available for 1 wy Lecture for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will in ‘on seen 16TH, at 
8 P.M., wien Professor TYNDALL will give a par op - aay 0 
CONTAGIA, "at 9PM tbl vbeg n by 
Professor H. N. MOSEL EY, Pre fessor PAUER, “at o Jouxstone 

STONEY, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Dr. HUGGINS. Pro’ AY 
LANKESTER, Mr. C. T. NEWTON, Sir FREDERICK A, ABEL, Professor 
A. W. RUCKER, Sir HENKY E. ROSCOE, and other itkmen, To these 
Meetings Memb‘ ers and their Friends only are nage 

Persons desif@bus of b d to apply { to the 

tary. When pro; they are Sounetbesuae’ admitted to ail the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, ry to the Library a Reading 
Rooms; and their Families are admitted the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment: First Year, T Ten | = aby afterwards, Five Guineas 
a year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


I TERNATIONAL LITERARY and AR- 


TISTIC ASSOCIATION, Founded 1878, 


President—VICTOR HUGO. 
HONORARY ENGLISH COMMITTEE, 
H.R.H. the —— of yo 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gl 
The Right Hon, Lord Tennyson, D.C — -L., Poet Laureate, 


Perties Capel. Beg. 
J. A. Froude, Esq. Professor Max Miller, K.M. 
R. i Horne, Esq. M’Cullagh Torrens, Esq. 
ENGLISH COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT. 
W. KNIGHTON, Esq., Chairman, 
Cis Millage, E+q Mrs, Swinbourne Bond. 
J. G. M’Minnies, Fsq., M.P, C. H. E. Carmichael, Fsq. 
Leon Delbos, Esq. Fraser Esa. 
G. A, Sala, Esq. Howard Spenceley, Esq. 
Ho n, Tressurer—Lecn Delbos, Esq., 113, Grove-lane, Denmark-bill, 8. 
Hon, Secretary -, Rae mops sam Pilcher, Esq., shan 
hambers, 49, Pall-mall, 8: W. 
ae—~ Secretary—J, H. Maw, Esq 
The International Literary end Artistic Associa*ion has for its olject the 
protection of literary and artistic works, by means of the establishment 
of internati»nal copyright. 
The Free poe comprises—(1) a permanent honorary commiitee, (2) a 























TuDor HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 





Principalsa—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Assisted by Miss TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 
Professors-—Seeley, King’s Coll. ; Henry Morley, LL.D., University Coll. ; 
Drs, Roggtz and Kemshead, Dulwich Coll, ; John Blockle ey, Louis Di ehl, 

Signor Garcia, Professor Cassal, L.L.D., and Dr, Ferrero. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


sos Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F, J. Esq. Daa +» late § enol ad gt College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELS VE Papi I special pre- 
paration for Swath a Scholarships, ay - 4. Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 


TELTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 


SHIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN by this COLLEGE in’ 1870, 
1876, 1830, 1882, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in is8l 
and 1833. Special attention paid to junior boys.—For prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Head~ Master, A \e 4. W. 1 Youse, Hea. +» M.A. 











GRADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
CHAIRMAN . . . _PREBENDARY BRERETON. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


CENTRE ScHOOLS: 


joo tee . 1? inclusive, £63. 
CouNTY Scx00 
BARNARD CASTLE, DURHAM. Terms inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in contemplation.) 
pAprly.%. to Mrs. Rosson, Head oy | ee 
or to the Secretary, » Esq., 
, Stone Bui ings, Lincoln’s Inn, a wo.” 





(3) honorary members and donors, (5) active 

mombers, Sy affiliated societles. 
The central = of the Association is in Paris. The business is ad- 
of elected at each International 





Con, 
The annual ao is one Lemp — entrance fee of one guinca. 
Subscriptions of £10 1 a life 
For a details apply = the Hon. Secretary or Treasurer. 
es and post-office orders crossed “‘London and South Western 
Banking € Company. 


MEMORIAL to the late Rev. Prof. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND, 8.F.T.C.D., F.R.S, 











Ai a meeting of Fellows and Professors held in Trinity College, Dubin, 
on December Ist, 1884—the Provost presiding—it was unanimously resolved 
that a MEMORIAL to the late Rev. RICHARD TOWNSEND be iustituted, 
and that this Memorial take the form of a Scientific Prize in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin in connection with his name, 

Contributions to the Fund for establishing this Memorial Prize will be 
received by the —— urers— 

Rev. Dr, SALMON, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Divinity 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 


Philosophy ; 
A the vm Bank of ere, Foster-place, Dublin ; 
RG 


or by 
E L. CATH rg}. on, Sec., 25, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Amount already subscribed, £253 6s. 


Ki XCAVATIONS at EPHESUS on the 


SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA. 





The Committee are anxious to — these excavations as soon as 
possible under the direction of Mr. J. T. WOOD. 
Subscriptions are received by Sir JouN LusBocK, Bart., M.P., Hon. 
Treasurer, 15, Lombar«d-street ; and by Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR & Co. ’ 
16, 8t, James’ ‘s~street, Piccadill y. 
A. J. B, BERESFORD-HOPE, Chairman. 


T. HAYTER LEWIS, Hon. Sec. 


on SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

THCOMING EXAMINATIONS,—JUNIOR ASSISTANTS in the 
SCIENCE BRANCH and in the ART BRANCH of the SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM (17-20), 9TH JANUARY, 1885, The date specified is the 
latest at which epplications can be received. They must be made on 
—. ~~ iculars from the SECRETARY, Civil Service 





forms, to be obtai 
Commission, London, 8, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY: 


Or, Lectures to a ** Solitary’? Audience. 


By MICHAEL DAVITT. 
This book was written .curing be Author’s confinement 


{This day. 


EPISODES of my SECOND LIFE. 


By A. GALLENGA. 
2 vols., demy Svo, 28s. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE: 


From its Origin to the Death of Racine. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 
With Portraits. 2vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS 
and the LAND LAWS. 


By Professor BLACKIE. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 





‘0. lo 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 














ROBERT de BRUCE: 
An Historical Play. 


By DAVID GRAHAYW. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Graham’s poe ate ds *Robert de Bruce,’ is a fair 
example of the historical play, and is dramatic in con- 
ception. ... There are some well-wrought scenes in 
the drama, and some excellent situations.” . 

Saturday Review. 

** Robert de Bruce’ is a remarkable play.” 

Edinburgh Courant. 

** The whole character of the play, the style, the con- 
ception, the poetry, are such as every thoughtful reader 
will admire and appreciate. We hope that this is only 
the first of other Scottish historical plays which will 
follow from the pen of Mr. Graham.”—Brighton Gazette. 

‘‘Mr. Graham has not only fire and expression, but 
poetical faculties of no mean order.”—Ozford Times. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 


By FREDERICK HARRISON, Professor BEESLEY, 
RICHARD CONGREVE, and others. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,” tt eee “A Roman 
ger,” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST AND LOOSE. 
By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “* The Chronicles of Newgate.” 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 











BY HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST TO FINISH. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “‘ Hard Lines,” &c. 
8 vols., crown Svo. 


Cuarman & Haut, Liwrrep, Henrietta-street, W.C. 





ALL the BEST BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS 
Are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the 
Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 





STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


_— _ 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


4vols.,8vo. 1700—1784. £3 12s. 


THE HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from AUGUSTUS to 


CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 


RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s, 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND. Crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of Wolsey to the 


Defeat of the Spanish Armada. PoPuLAR EDITION. 12 vols., crown Svo, £2 2s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols., crown 8vo, 
24s, 


THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3 vols., crown Svo, 18s. : 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the 


Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1612. CABINET EDITION, thoroughly Revised. 


price 6s. each. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN 


and SCOTLAND. CaBINET EDITION. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, 25s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


Edited by ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations. By Ricuarp Wuatz ty, D.D., 


sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and DEAN HOWSON. 
THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copiously Illustrated 


with Steel Plates, Landscapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, 
&e. 2vols., 4to, 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION. With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wocdcuts. 
square crown 8vo, 21s, 


STUDENT’S EDITION, Revised and Condensed. With Forty-six Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 
Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
HUSCHEKE, with English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. Ssvo, 18s. 
By P. M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and 


Assenged so_as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 


partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index by th 
Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. . ndex by the 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 


Statistical, and Historical ; a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo, 42s. 


10 vols., crown 8vo, 


2 vols., 


With Sixty-five 


Lonpox: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cv. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





With Frontispiece. Six Carbon Plates of Ancient Swords, 
and numerous Woodcuts and Reproductions from Old 
Engravings, crown 4to, 31s, 6d. Fine-Paper Edition, 
Fifty Copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from 
the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century. With 

a Sketch of the Development of the Art of Fenciug 
with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and a Biblio- 
grephy, of the Fencing Art during that Period. By 
EGERTON CASTLE, M.A. 
“Mr. Castle has given a new lease of youth to the 
fathers of the art by making their substance_easily 
accessible and, what is more, intelligible. . . . He has 
given us the first really critical bibliography of the sub- 
ject... .. Mr. Castle bas not only supplied this want, 
but given a pretty full account, from the works of Grassi 
(translated into English 1594), Saviolo, and others, of the 
fashion of rapier play learnt by Shakspeare’s contem- 
poraries, and presented by Shakspeare on the stage in 


Hamlet and elsewhere.”’—Saturday Review. 


NARY EDITIONS. 


CENTE 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. with the 
TOUR in the HEBRIDES and JOHNSONIANA. 
New Edition. With Notes and Appendices by the 
Rev. A. NAPIER, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the Cambridge 
Edition of the ‘‘Theological Works of Barrow.” 
With Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols., 8s. 6d. each, 
A Larg -paper Edition, to range with ‘* Dickens ”’ and 
“Thackeray,” with the Plates on India paper, 104 copies, 
numbe' ed, 5 vols., imp. 8vo, £10 10s. nett ; also an Edition 

in demy 8vo, with all the Steel Engravings, 5 vols., £3. 


With 100 finely-engraved Specimens. 


THE HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING 
in AMERICA. By W. J. LINTON. In walnut 
binding, 4to, 31s. 6d. 

‘*Such a book has been long wanted, and amore com- 
petent hand could not have been found to produce it. 
. .. We believe that his (Mr. Linton’s) book deserves 
to find a place in every art library, and that it will be of 
the greatest use to all students of wood engraving.” 


Saturday Review, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN 


GALLERIES; a Critical Essay on the Italian 
Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin. By 
GIOVANNI MORELLI Translated from the 
German by L. M. RICHTER. 

“Tn a word, Signor Morelli has created nothing less 
than a revolution in art scholarship, and, both by pre- 
cept and example, has given a remarkable impulse to 
sound knowledge and independent opinion.”’— Academy. 


With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. 


THE PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With an Ex- 
planation of Technical Terms and a Centenary of 
Ancient Terms. By M.H. BLOXHAM. Eleventh 
Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. 

COMPANION VOLUME on VESTMENTS, 7s. 6d. 


With nearly 300 Wigod-enqravings. ajlarge Map, 

and a Plan of the Forum. pee 
POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities; 
Account of the City, with Full Description of the 
Remains and Recent Excavations; and also an 
Itinera:y for Visitors. By T. H. DYER, LL.D. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo,7s 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 5s. 
THE CITY of ROME: its History and 


Monuments. By Dr. T. H. DYER. With Eight 
Illustrations and Two Maps. 


Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 

A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. ith Notices 
of their Lives and Works, By SAMUEL RED- 
GRAVE, R.A. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOS[- 
TIONS. Reprinted in a Cheap Form for the Use of 
Art Students. Oblong demy svo, in paper wrapper. 

THE ILIAD of HOMER. 39 Designs. 2s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, 34 Designs. 2s. 6d. 

THE TRAGEDIES of ZESCHYLUS. 36 Designs. 23.6d. 

THE WORKS and DAYS and THEOGONY of 
HESIOD. 387 Desisns. 2s. 6d. 

SELECT COMPOSITIONS from DANTE’S DIVINE 
DRAM 87 Designs. 2s. 6d. 

‘The first Four complete in 1 vol., 12s. 


Third Edition, Revised, wide feap. Svo, hand- 
made paper, 8s. 6d. 


HELEN of TROY: «= Poem. By Andrew | 


LANG, M.A., Author of “The Odyssey of Homer 
done into English,” * Theocritus, Bion, and Mous- 
chus,” “* Ballades in Blue China ”’ 
Fifth Edition, post Svo, 6s.; Roxburghe, 7s. 
THE ANGEL inthe HOUSE. By Coventry 
PATMORE, 


Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY to TZNNYSON’S “IN MEMO- 
RIAM.” By ALFRED GATTY, D.D., Vicar of 
Ecclesfield, an 1 Sub-Dean of York, 


Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 


WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, witha Note on 
the History of the Sonnet, by 8S. WADDINGTON. 
“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and its 
value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as tne 
editor modestly calls it.””—Saturday Review. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

dited by S. W. SINGER. With a Life of the Poet, 
by W. WATKISS LLOYD. Feap. 8vo, 10 vols., 
2s. 6d. each; or in half-morocco, 5s. 

“A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 
of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known 
‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear ; the notes are useful 
and concise; the edition. considering the style in which 
it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever published.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 


—, ine on toned paper, in feap. 8vo, and 

neatly bound in clo rice 5s. h. 

Collins, 38, 6d. bei a 
*,* A CHEAP REPRINT of the SERIES, neat cloth, 

> _ per vol.; or in 52 vols., bound in half-morocco, 

Akenside.—Beattie.— Burns, 3 vols.—Butler.—Ch 
6 vols.—Churchill, 2 vols.—Collins.—Cowper, 3 —— pad 
Dryden, 5 vols.—Falconer.- Geldsmith.—Gray.—Kirke 
White.—Milton, 3 vols.—Parnell.—Pope, 3 vols.—Prior, 
2 vols.—Shakespeare’s Poems.— Spencer. 5 v ols.—_Surrey 
ha mgs 8 vols.—Thomson, 2 vols,—Wyatt.—Young. 

vols. 

The FOLLOWING VOLUMES forma NEW SERIES, 
ww in Course of Publication, 5s. each. 

William Blake.—Rogers.—Chatterton, 2 vols.—Raleigh 
and Wotton, with Selections from other Courtly Poets, 
from 1540 to 1650.—Campbell.—John Keats.—George 
Herbert.—Henry Vaughan.—Coleridge (in the press). 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR STORIES. 
Illustrated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, G. CRUIKSHANK, 
and others. 

“Everything Mrs. | writes is full of talent, and 
also full of perception and common-sense.” 
Saturday Review. 
Uniform Edition, small syo, with seen iehaen an 
the Covers, mostly by T. Pym, 5s. per Volume. 
WE_and the WORLD: , 
and D: a Story for Boys. Second 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son. Fourteenth Edition, 
CHEAP EDITION, with all the Illustrations, fcap. 4to, 1s. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story forGir.s. Sixth Edition. 
MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, Third 
Edition. 
JAN of the WINDMILL. Tuiid Edition. 
CHEAP EDITION, with all the Illustrations, feap. 1s, 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 


Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


MRS. GATTY’S WORKS.—Parables from 
NATURE. 2vols., with Portrait.—WORLDS not 
REALISED and PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED.— 
DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES.—AUNT 
JUDY’S TALES. Seventh Edition. — AUNT 
JUDY’S LELITERS. Fifth Edition.—The HUMAN 
FACE DIVINE. Second Edition —The FAIRY 
GODMOTHERS. ‘ifth Edition, 2s. 64. — The 

UNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition, The 
above, in a neat cloth box, 31s. 6d. 








Seventh Edition, prettily bound. 3s. 6d. 
FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS: True 


Stories about Animals. By GWYNFRYN. With 
Eight Full-page Engravings. 


2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illu3- 
trations, 6s. each 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and TALES 


for CHILDREN. These Two Volumes form the 
most Complete English Edition of Andersen’s Tales. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 
Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood, after Stansfield, Gilbert, 
Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 3s. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 4s. 6d, 

| POOR JACK, 

| MASTERMAN READY. 





THE RP REREAN, 
|THE PIRATE and i i en 


THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA. 
THE BOY’S LOCKER. Being a small 


| Edition of the above Stories. 12 vols., included in a 
| box, feap. Svo, 21s. 


Loxnpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Srreer, Covent Garpen. 





SELECTION FROM 


JAMES NISBET & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art Gift-Book. 


Being Original Poems, Illustrated and Illuminated. 

By the MARCHIONESS of WATERFORD and the 

=" TESS of TANKERVILLE. Royal 4to, 
Ss. 

* The volume is elegantly bound, illustrated by three 
beautiful chromo-lithographs, and illuminated with a 
richness and delicacy that are rare even in these 
aesthetic days.” - Liverpool Mercury. 

* It would be hardly possible to confer greater attrac- 
tions upon aliterary work.”—Leeds Mercury. 

By 


THE EMPIRE of the HITTITES. 
WM. WRIGHT, B.A. D.D. With Decipherment 
of pe ca agg age by Professor SAYCE, LL.D ; 
a Hittite Map by Col. Sir CHARLES WILSON, 
F.R.S., and Captain CONDER, R.E.; and a com- 

lete set of ttite Inscriptions by W. H. 
YLANDS, F.8S.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 
‘The text-book for future students of this interesting 
question.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


INSPIRATION: a Clerical Symposium on 
“In what Sense and within what Limits is the Bible 
the Word of God?” By the Ven. Archdeacon 
FARRAR, the Rev. a ry CAIRNS, the Rev. 
Prebendary STANLEY LEATHES, the Rev. Prof. 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, the Right Rev. the 
BISHOP of AMYCLA, and others. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including 
some Pieces never before published. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 

**We are glad to see this neat library edition.” 
Literary World. 

IVY LEAVES: being Selections from Miss 
Havergal’s Poems. With elegant coloured borders. 
16mo, cloth, 1s. 


“ A charming little illustrated gift-book.” 
__ ” eft Word and Work 


KNOCKING: the Words of Jesus at the 
Door of the Heart. A Sacred Monody. By the 


Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., Author of “ Morning 
and Night Watches,” &c. Square 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


* Full of fine thoughts and fine versification.”’ | 
Yorkshire Post. 


THE GOSPEL in GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Se Pv. 8S. McNAUGHTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 


Crown 8vo, 


o% most useful outline of the Church history of this 
country.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


THE GOSPEL and the CHILD: a Contri- 
bution to Christian Sociology. By A. S. LAMB, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


* fruit of much serious, independent thought.” 
— ” Christian Leader. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of an 
INDIAN MISSIONARY. By the Rev. J. 8. 
LEUPOLT. Crown Svo, ds. 

“ Full of intensely interesting material.”—Christian. 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed 
Life of Conformity to the Son of God. A Sequel to 
“‘ Abide in Christ.” By the Rev. A. MURRAY. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“There are in its pages many truths clearly and 
felicitously expressed.”—Literary Churchman. 


UP HIGH: Friendly Words to those Within 
those Without the Fold of Christ. By the 
fat “GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., Author of 
“Strong and Free,” &c. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“Thoroughly practical, and brimful of Christ.” 


Christian. 
EVERY EYE. By the Rev. George 
EVERARD, M.A. Suitable for Advent. Small 


c10wn 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


SPIRIT FOOTPRINTS. By Mrs. John 
FOSTER. Square 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GATES and DOORS. By Mrs. A. Russell 
SIMPSON, Author of “ Steps through the Stream. 
Square 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

“ Original and stimula'ing in a high aay — 

SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS. By Mary 

BARCLAY. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


‘There are some excellent suggestions here.” ; 
Sunday School Chronicle 





Lonpon: JAMES NISBET & CO., 
21, Berners Srrrer, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


TRUE to the OLD FLAG: a Tale of the 
American War ot Independence. By G.A. HENTY. 
With Twelve Full- Illustrations by are 
B . Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s 


im 1 FREEDOM'S CAUSE: a Btory of Wal- 

lace and Bruce. By G. A. HENTY ith Twelve 

Full- Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, elegant, olivine edges, 6s 

BUNYIP LAND: the 4 of a Wild 

Journey in New Guinea. MANVILLE 


FENN. With Twelve Full- “ie Giluntrotions by 
peony by Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. 
Reprinted from the Author’s Edition, and Ilus- 
trated by above 100 Pictures designed by Gordon 
Browne. Crown §8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, és. 


ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND: a Tale of 
Cressy and Poitiers. By G. A. HENTY. With 

po od i Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
MENHARDOC: a Sto tory of f Lo h Net 
a 0 ornish on 


and Mines. By G. M 
_— ght Full-page Illustrations. a t-y- 8v0, cloth 





THE PIRATE ISLAND: a Story of the 
South Pacific. By HARRY COL GWwoop. 
With ~~ Full-page Pictures. Orown 8vo, cloth 


TRAITOR or PATRIOT? J Tale of the 
Tiustrated by Six Full-page Pictures. “Crown 8v0, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THE WRECK of the NANCY BELL; or, 


Gort Awa: - Kerguelen Land. B JOHN Cc. 
ustrated by’ . -page Pic- 

aa root 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 
BROTHERS in ARMS: a Story of the 
Crusades. By F. BAYFORD HARRISON. With 


Four a ge Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 





London: Bracke & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., with a Portrait of the Author, price 2is. 


LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. By JOHN AUGUSTUS 
O'SHEA. With Reminiscences and Anecdotes of 
Béranger, John Mitchel, Rochefort, Montbard, 
Victor Noir, Edmond {~— Dumas, James 
en, oe Father Prout, Thackeray, Thiers, — 

ona: 


P. 
iding ot Tavaria, Sazaine, Napoleon ope Third 





the 
the a ee, Mark Twain, Tom Third, 
Charles Dickens, &c. { December 30. 





In 2 vols., crown 8vo, price 6s. each, 


COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, 


London under the Georges. By J. FITZGERALD 
MOLLOY, Author of “ The Life and Adventures of 
Peg Woffington,” &c. (Vol. I, tn January. 








TWO NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


I. 
JOHN FORD: his Faults and his Follies. 
By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Folly Morri- 
son,” &c, 2 vols. 


GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Mystery. 
Second Edition. By B.L.FARJEON, Author of 
“Grif,” &c. 3 vols. 

*One of the cleverest and most fascinating stories of 
the day.”’—Society. 








NEW EDITIONS OF NOVELS BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 
Each in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d, 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 
B. L, FARJEON. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 


By 


Lonpon: WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York SrRzEeEt, 
COVENT GARDEN, 








Nearly ready, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., and 


¢. G. CHISHOLM, B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANDRE Ww 
: RAMSAY, LL-D., F.R.S. With mePnotogionl 
yA by Professor A, H. KEAN E, M.A. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEO- 


GRAPHY and TRAVEL, for General Reading. 
A Series of vores descriptive of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. 
NOTE, 

This volume on “* Europe” based like the others of the Series on Hell- 
wald’s well-known work, ‘* Die Erde und ihre Volker”: but it has been 
found desirable to recast a great part of the original work. The labour 

necessary being ee than Sir A, C, Ramsey could conveniently bestow on 
it, it was handed to Mr. Rudler and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, 
corrected proofs of the entire translation, and made extensive additions 
to the work, adding entire chapters on the subjects in which he was 
specially interested. By the recasting, the plan of the volume has been 
rendered much more systematic, and a large portion of the Physical part 
has been rewritten. 

A valuable essay on European ape Aa and = amar has been con- 
tributed, in the shape of an Appendix by Pro’ eane, Throughout the 

work great care has been taken to ensure oo and to presevt the 
aon additions to our ——- of the various subjects under discussion. 

ual care has taken in the ) preparation of the series of maps, which 
ba it is hoped, be found p to the text. 





In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


NORTH AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 


By Professor F. V. BAyDen. : By 
Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S 


AUSTRALASIA. ByA.R.Wallace, F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition. 


AFRICA. By the late Keith Johnston, 


F.R.G.8._ Fourth Belton, Revised and Corzected 
by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.8. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, 


=a SOUTH AMERICA. By H. W. BATES, 
F.R.G.8. Second Edition. 


ASIA. By A. H.Keane,M.AI. Edited by 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L. 





London : 
Epwarp SraxrorD, 55, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAND of RIP VAN WINKLE: a 


Narrative of a Tour through — | Romantic Parts of i's Cotetitie, 
together with their Legends and Traditions. By A. E. SEARIN 

The igns by Ernest Heinemann and Joseph Lauber. Fifty 
Plates. 4to, 2ls. 


THE NUTSHELL SERIES: a Gathering 
of the Best Thoughts of the Best Writers. Edited by HELEN 
KENDRICK JOHNSON, and arranged, under =e following 
heads -— Wisdom, Pail coonhy y,58 
am Wit Humour. 
prin’ 


HERODOTU S for BOYS and GIRLS. Edited 
oy JOBE 3. WHITE, LL.D. 4to, pfalty Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
White’s arrangement of the historical events is clear and in- 
telligible y Review. 


The translation is well done.”—Saturda: 
SONGS and RHYMES for the LITTLE 
ONES. Compiled by MARY J. MORRISON. Handsomely 
printed, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE of the FUTURE RELIGION 


of the WORLD; with a Consideration of the Facts and Doctrines 
ou it will be Based. By T. LLOYD STANLEY. 8vo, cloth, 


FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY BOOK; 


= How 3 ag hae Well and yee i's. Day i ay je i. Test. Contain- 
ing over ecipes y F Jaterer to th 
New York Club, &c. 8vo, half-bound, 1 “ 
“ Contains one of the best selections of tl and dinners which, in 
a considerable experience of Cookery books, we have ever seen.” 
Saturday Review. 
“Will be Gailty | te iw a 2 lanes class of the public eager to get 
at, amr ‘on fec' r. 
“A mine of ‘useful “information, and will supply valuable hints to 
the most experienced.”—Figaro 


AUTHORISED EDITION. 


HAND and RING. By Anna K. GREEN, 


a of “ The Leavenworth Case,” &c. Illustrated. 16mo, paper 


va! very 3 4 yy ~ its surprise and excitement. Protabty Gaboriau 
never equall d and Ring.’ Ja Revie 
* Ceuld not asily | S surpassed.”—Figaro. 


JUST READY. 


LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of GROVER 
Suny: ELLAND, Prestfend. aa of United States of America. By 
PENDLETON KING. Illustrated with Steel Portrait,&c. 16mo, 
oath, 3s.; paper covers, 1s. 

Current American Publications supplied at lowest rates. 
Catalogues sent on application. 








6 vols., ro 32mo, uniquely 





25, Henrietta Street, Covent GarpEey, Loypon, and 
27 & 29, West 238D SrrEzT, New York. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 








Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s. (any of which can 
be had separately), bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
POYNTER, BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, 
SAMBOURNE, J. LASLETT POTT, &e, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE, 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS HANNAH 

ABOUT WOMEN. THE UNKIND WORD. 
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BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER, SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME, LIFE of IRVING, 

LAIRD of NORLAW, A ROSE in JUNE, 

AGNES, PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS, 





BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 


THE CRESCENT and _" DARIEN, 
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BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
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BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
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BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE, | ADELE. 
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y 
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VICTOR HUGO, 


and 
A 
SIR BERNARD ‘BURKE'S | ST.OLAVE’S. Bythe Author 
FAMILY ROMANCE, | of “ JANITA’S CROSS.” 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN in| DIXON’S NEW AMERICA, 
aa. By Mrs, GRET- | ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 


TO LIFE, By Dr, DASENT. 
FREBR’ 8 LIFE of JEANNE | “= LITTLE LADY. By E, 
D’ALBRET. 


RANCES POYNTER. 
THE VALLEY of a .HUN- LIF E of MARIE ANTOI- 
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THEINEW YEAR. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


The Eprror begs to announce that the 
JANUARY NUMBER 


(Price One Shilling, now ready) 








Contains the Commencement of Two New 
Serial Stories— 


I. A GIRTON GIRL. 


By Mrs, ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her?” 


Il. MITRE COURT. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of ‘‘The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 


In addition to these Two Serials and 
other Short Stories, are ‘* RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of MARK PATTISON,” ‘“‘ PRINCE 
BISMARCK’S CHARACTER,” ‘ LORD 
MALMESBURY,” &c., &c. 


NEW WORKS of FICTION 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Lesum 


KEITH, Author of “Alasnam’s Lady.” “Sur- 
render,” &c. 3 vols. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By ©. H. D. 
STOCKER. 


“©. H. D. Stocker’s novel is very good indeed, and is 
quite above the average of the year’s yield of fiction. 
nglish children of the ‘happy family’ order have 
rarely been drawn with more geniality and truth.” 
Athenaeum. 
“‘* Between the Acts’ shows humour of a very fresh 
kind, and the story, such as it is, can only be called 
admirable. The writer has got on to new ground, and 
there are few of her characters that are not absolutely 


new types drawn clearly and strongly.”— Vanity Fair. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 
NORTHERN SEA. By MARY LINSKILL, 
— of “Tales of the North Riding,” &c. 
3 vols. 

“This story has the bracing freshness of the region 
in which its scene is laid. e scent of the heather 
seems to pervade these pages, so graphic is the picture 
of rural life that they contain. The characters, too, are 
strongly marked; each and all bear a distinctly original 
stamp. .... ere are some realiy powerful scenes 
in the book.”—Morning Post. 

* Admirable pnoplodee of Yorkshire dialect and 
oddities are to be found in this novel.”’— World. 


PERIL. By Jesste Foruerciit, Author 
of “Probatien,” ‘“Kith and Kin,” “The Well- 
fields,” &c. 

“This novel is essentially a study of character, and, 
from that point of view, an admirable one.”—Guardian, 


THE WHITE WITCH. 3 vols. 


“Tf the anonymous author of ‘The White Witch’ had 
pursued any other vocation than that of literature, she 
would decidedly have mistaken her vocation, for she 
was as unerringly born to make her mark in the world 
of fiction as Cuesar was to conquer worlds.” 

Whitehall Review. 


Ricnarp Bentiey & Soy, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 























MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


MISS MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 
TARANTELLA: a Romance. By 


MATHILDE BLIND, Author of “ Life of George 
Eliot,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“Ts extremely clever, and the treatment of the weird 
subject she has chosen picturesque in the extreme. .. . 
The author’s local colouring is especially fine, and her 
character-studies extremely strong. Thrice welcome in 
its two-volume form, ‘Tarantella’ is a book w is 
bound to make its mark.”—Whitehall Review. 


THE ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE SEVEN AGES of MAN. 


From “ As You Like It.’’ Artists’ EprT1on. Illus- 
trated with Seven Photogravures from Paintin, 
by eminent Artists. Large 4to, elegantly boun 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Porvunar Epir10n of the above, illustrated with Wood- 
engravings. Small pott 16mo, cloth elegant, bevelled 
boards, aalt edges, 5s. 

“There can be no question as to the beauty and spirit 
of several of the photegravyres. = prettiest of the 

mes. 


pictures is that of the nurse.”— 


A Smaller BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 
Conteynynge Thyrtie and E: _— Wodecuttes Il- 
lustratynge the Lyfe, Parablis, and _Miraclis off 
Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, 
with the Propre Descrypciouns thereoff extracted 
fro the Me wg Texte off JOHN WICLIF. Pre- 
face by DEAN STANLEY. Square 8vo, printed 
on hand-made Dutch paper, bound in parchment, 
old style, brass clasps, 10s. 6d. 

“A curious and beautiful volume is the ‘ Biblia 

Pauperum.’ . . . Beautifully printed and charm- 

ingly bound.”—Art Journal. 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
ON TUSCAN HILLS and VENE- 


TIAN WATERS. By LINDA VILLARI, Author 
of ‘In Change Unchanged,” &c. With Ten Illus- 
trations b firs, Arthur Lemon. Square imp. 
16mo, 7s. 6d. 

“For those who have never been in Italy, Linda 
Villari’s sketches would be a charming present, while 
those who have ‘ done’ the land ot Horace and of Dante 
in the orthodox fashion, and who, ge wy be 
know less about its beauties than many who have never 
seen it, will find much that escaped their attention 

these papers, for which Mrs. Arthur Lemon has 
drawn several pretty illustrations.’’—Morning Post. 


A BENGALI NOVEL, 
THE POISON TREE: a Tale of 


Fad. Life in Bengal. By BANKIM CHANDRA 

HATTERJEE. _ Translated a MIRIAM 38. 
KNIGHT. With Preface by EDWIN ARNOLD, 
M.A., C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* The book is opseny interesting, nor only as a 
curiosity. . . . Asa study of Hindu life and man- 
ners, a comment on the effects of European civilisation 

. « ‘The Poison Tree’ is worth g.’— World. 


NEW WORK ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 
LIFE and WORK in BENARES 


and KUMAON, 1839-77. By JAMES KENNEDY, 
M.A., Author of “ Christianity and the Religions of 
India.” Introduction by Sir WILLIAM MUIR, 
K.C.S8.I. Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








“ We are able to say that we have read it with much 
pleasure. .. . Of what he saw and did he writes — 
ably, without obtruding the autobiographical form. 
. . . The volume is better worth reading than others of 
much higher literary pretensions.”— Academy, 


A CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK, 
FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. 


Told in English by KATE FREILIGRATH 
KROEKER. Twenty-two Illustrations by F. 
Carruthers Gould. Square imp. 16mo, 5s. 

** They are all amusing, and are of the real old kind, 
The illustrations, by F. Carruthers Gould, are excel- 
lent, and really illustrate the stories.”’— Saturday Review. 

** An admirable translator in Madame Kroeker, and an 
inimitable illustrator in Mr. Carruthers Gould.”—Truth. 


A WELSH STORY, 
THE WRECKERS of LAVER- 


NOCK. By ANNIE JENKYNS. Crown $vo, 5s. 


** Melodramatic incidents are cunningly mingled in 
Miss Jenkins’s tale with the quieter elements of home- 
life in a way which will doubtless secure a hold on the 
reader’s curiosity.”’—Daily News. 


Catalogues post-free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 


BIst. 





NOTICE.—A Full Account of the Loss of the “ Nisero” 
and its disastrous results has been written by a 
SURVIVOR of the CREW, and is now ready, entitled 


THE WRECK OF THE “NISERO” 
OUR CAPTIVITY IN SUMATRA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


THE YEAR'S ART, 1855: 


A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to the 
Arts of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and ARCHI- 
TECTURE which have occurred during the Year 
1884. Together with Information respecting the 
Events of the Year 1885. Compiled by MARCUS 
B. HUISH, LL.B., Editor of ‘‘'The Art Journal,” 
and DAVID ©. THOMSON. With numerous 
Reduced Facsimiles of the Pictures of the Year, 
and also Engravings of the Two Recent Acquisi- 
tions of the National Gallery—the ‘Madonna del 
Ansidir” of Raphael, and Hogarth’s “Shrimp 
Girl.” 





NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. HENRY M.STANLEY’S NEW WORK 


on the CONGO, 2 vols., demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 
is in progress, and be ready for publication 
early e New Year. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND. By Joseph 


THOMSON, Author of “To the Oentral African 
Lakes and Back.’ This volume will describe Mr. 
Thomson’s Recent Explorations in Eastern Africa, 
from whence he has just returned. Fully Illus- 
trated. 1 vol., 8vo, of about 520 pp. 





RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA: including 
Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. With Ap- 
endices on the Fauna and Flora of Russian 
‘urkistan. With Map, Photograph, and upwards 
of Pixty Tinetrations, n 2 yols.,8vo. By RY 
LANSDELL, D.D., M.R.AS., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“Through Siberia.” 





THE LIFE and SPEECHES of LORD 


SALISBURY. By F.8. PULLING, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. , 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS of the RIGHT 


HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Compiled by J. H. 
LEECH, Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 








A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS in the 


EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: a Narrative of Ex- 
loration and Travel. By HENRY O. FORBES. 
ith numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 





THE COMPLETE STORY of the TRANS- 
VAAL. Demy 8vo, cloth. 





THE LAST DAYS of the CONSULATE. 
From the French of FAURIEL. Demy 8vo, cloth. 





OUR GIPSIES in CITY, TENT, and VAN. 


By VERNON 8S. MORWOOD. With numerous 
Tilastrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 





SKIPPER WORSE. By A. L. Keilland. 


Translated from the Norwegian by HENRY 
JOHN, EARL of DUCIE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szaruz, & RrvinecTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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LITERATURE. 


Harriet Martineau. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller. ‘‘ Eminent Women Series.” (W. 
H. Allen.) 


Ir is needless to say that the interesting series 
of velumes on ‘* Eminent Women,” appearing 
under the judicious editorship of Mr. J. H. 
Ingram, would have been seriously incomplete 
without a biography of Harriet Martineau. 
Quite apart, indeed, from any considerations 
bearing upon Mr. Ingram’s undertaking, this 
little volume is welcome as the first really 
full and trustworthy record of the life of one 
of the most distinguished female thinkers and 
writers of the Victorian age. We have, of 
course, the volumes of the Autobiography and 
the continuation written by Mrs. Chapman, 
but neither of these books can be considered 
satisfactory. The Autobiography itself is 
justly characterised by Mrs. Feawick Miller 
as an ‘interesting but misleading work.” 
It was written in great haste, at a time when 
Miss Martineau’s physical health had touched 
almost its lowest ebb, and when her mental 
condition was such as to render it impossible 
that the work should give a truthful reflection 
of the nature and character of its author. It 
is evident that Miss Martineau’s memory 
sometimes failed her, and therefore the record 
is occasionally at fault even in statements of 
fact; but a much more serious defect is that, 
while the portrait is fairly accurate in out- 
lines of feature, it entirely fails in its render- 
ing of characteristic expression, so that the 
Harriet Martineau of the Autobiography is a 
caricature rather than a likeness of the Harriet 
Martineau of real life. Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
states a fact which it is important for us to 
remember when, in speaking of the book and 
its author, she says— 
‘*No one who knew her considers that she did 
herself justice in the Autobiography. It is 
hard and censorious; it displays vanity, both 
in its depreciation of her own work and in its 
recital of the petty slights and insults which 
had been offered to her from time to time; it 
is aggressive, as though replying to enemies 
rather than appealing to friends; and no one 
of either the finer or the softer qualities of her 
nature is at all adequately delineated. It is, in 
short, the least worthy of her true self of all 
the writings of her life.” 
The faults of Mrs. Chapman’s continuation 
of the unfinished record are too obvious to 
need dwelling upon. That lady had not one 
of the qualifications requisite for a worthy 
performance of her task; and as until now 
the true story of Harriet Martineau’s life has 
been practically untold, we are heartily 
grateful to Mrs. Fenwick Miller for giving us 
a volume which as a record is full and 
veracious, and as a portrait realisable and 
faithful. 

We have had of late so many biographies 
of the expatiatory and “ artistic” kind that 





there is something positively exhilarating in 
the perusal of a book which is put together in 
a simple, unpretentious, and business-like 
fashion. There is, to use a colloquial phrase, 
no nonsense about Mrs. Fenwick Miller. She 
knows exactly what she wants to do, and she 
does it without any literary posing and pos- 
turing—a method which is somewhat old- 
fashioned, but which has on that account the 
charm of variety. The narrative is through- 
out admirably proportioned ; even the opening 
chapter on Harriet Martineau’s childhood, 
though one of the longest in the book, is not 
one whit too long, for the details of the 
cramping and repressive treatment to which 
she was subjected during those early years 
help us to understand much in the later record 
which would otherwise be partially or wholly 
inexplicable. It cannot be said that Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller’s unimpassioned narrative of 
this period seriously modifies the unpleasant 
impression of Miss Martineau’s mother which 
was left by the early pages of the Auto- 
biography. The tone of those pages was 
indeed unpleasantly hard—much harder than 
it is in the undoubtedly autobiographical pas- 
sage which Mrs. Fenwick Miller quotes from 
The Crofton Boys—but in substance they seem 
to have been very truthful; and no anecdotes 
of Mrs. Martineau’s kindness to Unitarian 
young men sojourning in Norwich, no testi- 
mony to her various estimable qualities, can 
alter the fact that she was responsible not 
only for the misery of her daughter’s child- 
hood, but for at least some of the infirmities 
which shadowed her after life. 

This life, so full of suffering courageously 
borne, so rich in acts of kindness performed 
not with self-conscious effusion, but as mere 
matters of course, is a life which no one 
would desire to touch otherwise than ten- 
derly; and yet we know that Harriet 
Martineau herself would be the first to resent 
tenderness and to demand truth. The truth, if 
it must be told, is this: that even when all 
the misconceptions left by the unfortunate 
Autobiography have been cleared away, 
Harriet Martineau is still an imposing and 
admirable rather than a winning or attractive 
figure. We can easily believe that there 
were many who learned to love her, but few, 
we should imagine, loved her at once, in- 
stinctively, and without learning ; and surely 
there is some grave deficiency in the nature 
of a woman of whom this can be truthfully 
said. To declare that she was wanting in 
sympathy would be to court an indignant 
denial from those who knew her best; but 
it is impossible to banish the thought that 
her sympathy, warm and even tender as it 
might sometimes be, was the sympathy which 
feels for others rather than with them ; that 
hers was not merely a self-reliant but a self- 
sufficing nature, which impressed upon other 
natures the feeling that they were not 
essential to it. Harriet Martineau was not 
by any means an unsocial person, but a good 
deal of what goes by the name of sociability 
may exist in combination with this internal 
isolation; and, in spite of the former, the 
latter will assuredly make itself felt either 
as an active repellent force or as a passive 
barrier closing up the avenues of approach. 
This idiosyncrasy of nature betrays itself in 
the curiously impersonal character of Harriet 
Martineau’s writing. It is altogether a 





mistake—though a very common one—to 
charge with egotism any author in whose 
work the note of personality is very distinct ; 
for egotism is a thoroughly anti-social quality, 
and in such authors the social impulse is so 
strong that they must perforce endeavour to 
establish between themselves and _ their 
readers an intercourse as intimate as the 
vehicle of literature will allow; but there is 
no evidence that Harriet Martineau ever felt 
the slightest yearning for such intercourse ; 
on the contrary, she seems to have felt 
happiest when engaged in the work of 
anonymous journalism, where individuality 
is hidden behind the impersonal mask of the 
editorial ‘‘ we.” 

We cannot but think that Harriet Mar- 
tineau, like several other more or less dis- 
tinguished writers of her sex, was affected 
injuriously by her knowledge of the prevalent 
opinion that women are less trustworthy 
thinkers than men, because in intellectual 
matters they are swayed by the emotions 
rather than by the reason. The almost in- 
evitable result of such knowledge in any 
woman who aspires to intellectual leadership 
is a determination to suppress the signs of 
emotion ; and it would indeed be surprising 
if such suppression did not occasionally over- 
leap itself and fall on the other side. Perhaps 
most readers—certainly, we should say, the 
majority of masculine readers—will have a 
vague feeling that Harriet Martineau did not 
escape this danger, and that much of her 
writing has an enforced chilliness, which is 
not merely non-feminine, but non-natural, 
and which impresses our minds not more, but 
less, forcibly, because addressed only to the 
mind, and not to the heart as well. In the 
long run, however, baffled Nature will in 
some fashion have its revenge ; and the hard, 
unsympathetic aggressiveness which occasion- 
ally made itself manifest in Miss Martineau’s 
utterances was nothing more than an escape 
of pent-up emotion, which had been deprived 
of a healthier outflow. 

It was an unfortunate accident that in the 
latter years of Miss Martineau’s life she was 
temporarily drawn away from her true work, 
in which she was quite at home, into a region 
of speculation, where she could at the most 
be nothing more than a naturalised alien. 
For speculative thought she had no strong 
natural aptitude, and her special mental train- 
ing had not been such as to fit her for suc- 
cessful dealing with themes such as those 
treated of in the Letters on the Laws of Man’s 
Nature and Development ; but in the handling 
of political or social problems, demanding firm 
grasp of principles and a keen vision of the 
proportional value of facts, her mastery was 
supreme and indisputable. There is, perhaps, 


no single writer of our century whose verdicts 


in current controversies have been so un- 
reservedly confirmed by the progress of events ; 
and an author concerning whom such an 
affirmation can be reasonably made is, indeed, 
entitled to grateful honour. 

We have already spoken of the manner in 
which Mrs. Fenwick Miller has performed 
her task. In all important respects this 
biography is just what such a book ought to 
be, and the few complaints we might make 
relate solely to points of detail. The least 
pleasant and satisfactory passages in the 
volume are those in which reference is made 
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to the anti-theological views espoused by Miss 
Martineau after her return from the East. 
That any one who is clearly so warm a 
sympathiser as Mrs. Fenwick Miller should 
succeed in maintaining a perfectly judicial 
attitude was hardly to be expected; but the 
writer’s partiality has a tendency to express 
itself with a touch of distasteful arrogance 
which rather reminds us of Harriet Mar- 
tineau herself, in what may be called her 
autobiographical mood. Here and there a 
little modification would be a great improve- 
ment, and one ludicrously spasmodic metaphor 
—the bearing of which we do not quite catch 
—might with advantage be improved away 
altogether. ‘‘So shockingly does cant spawn 
its loathesomeness over every holy phrase” is 
a flower of rhetoric which we could lose 
without regret. James Asucrorr NosLez. 








History of the Parsis. By Dosabhai Framji 
Karaka, C.8.I. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Twetve centuries have elapsed since a hapless 
fugitive from the city of Merv knocked for 
admission at the gate of a miller in the neigh- 
bourhood, seeking protection from the relent- 
less vengeance of a blood-thirsty band of 
pursuers. The request was granted, but the 
base churl, tempted by the rich arms and 
robes of his unfortunate petitioner, savagely 
murdered the suppliant at his feet, and cast 
the quivering corpse into the watercourse 
that turned the mill. Such was the fate of 
Yazdagird, sovereign of Persia. The fatal 
battle of Nahavanu (a.p. 641) had cost him 
his kingdom and his life. Henceforth the 
proud domains of the proudest monarchy of 
antiquity were destined to pass under the 
yoke of the fanatical and zealous followers 
of the Prophet of Arabia. ‘‘Islaim or the 
Sword” was the alternative now placed before 
the vanquished hosts of Persia, for toleration 
in religion is unknown to the believers in the 
Qur’in. The result could not be doubtful : 
the great bulk of the people saved their lives 
at the expense of their consciences, and 
embraced the faith of the victors. A small 
but devoted band, however, refusing to bend 
the knee in adoration to a God whom they 
knew not, or to recognise a Prophet whose 
religion was written in characters of blood, 
shook off the dust of their feet at the homes 
of their youth, and quitting their native land, 
wandered as exiles to the shores of India. 
The story now penned as to their troubles, 
their hardships, and withal their endurance 
and enterprise, reads like a romance, creating 
interest and raising sympathy. It is pleasing, 
however, to find that in the end the little 
band of heroes were enabled to establish them- 
selves at several places on the western coast 
of Hindustan, safe in their religion and the 
possession of that humble modicum of land 
which compassion for their toils and troubles 
had secured them at the hands of a Hindi 
chieftain, on whose hospitable coasts their 
frail bark had been drifted by the breath of 
Fate. Such was the origin of the Parsis, a 
name derived from the land (Fars or Pars) 
which gave them birth. 

It would scarcely be rash to assume that 
the religion which had commended itself to 
men of such determination of purpose and 
such fervour of piety—the Puritans of later 
years in the Western Hemisphere—must needs 





have been plain and simple, little burdened 
with dogma or with ceremonial. Such, indeed, 
was the case. There are, according to the 
tenets of Zoroaster, the founder of the Parsi 
faith, two principles of good and evil in the 
universe, represented by a like number of 
deities, named Hurmuzd and Ahraman, life 
being a series of struggles between these con- 
tending powers. Light is the type of the 
good spirit, while darkness is an emblem of 
the Prince of Evil; hence the origin of the 
sacred fire that burns upon the altars of the 
Parsis. Further, Zoroaster was taught from 
heaven (so runs the legend) to preserve pure 
and undefiled the four elements of which 
mankind is formed—viz., earth, air, fire, and 
water—an injunction which his followers 
rigidly observe to the present day. 

That in many respects the religion of those 
who came after the Prophet of the Persians 
has sadly degenerated from the pure and 
sublime precepts which Zoroaster inculcated 
is not open to question, notably as regards the 
superstitious devotion too frequently paid to 
the sun as the centre of light and heat, as 
indicated by the term “ Fire-worshippers” 
commonly applied to the Parsis. But it is 
none the less beyond dispute that the 
principal tenets of this faith are grand 
and noble, involving homage to one immortal 
and beneficent Creator. The conception of 
the Ruler of the Universe was sublime and 
majestic, especially when it is remembered 
that Zoroaster lived at least a thousand years 
before Christianity had been revealed to a 
world with whom hitherto a God of Mercy 
was a God of Terror. Nor must it be 
overlooked that while Zoroaster is considered 
the prophet of the Parsis, yet, so far as 
can be gathered from Mr. Dosabhai Framji’s 
volumes, adoration is paid less to the mes- 
senger than to the Creator whom he taught 
his followers to worship and obey. Indeed, 
had it been otherwise it may well have 
been supposed that, on the conquest of 
Persia, its inhabitants would ‘not have been 
disinclined to have embraced a faith the 
essence of which is the belief in one sole and 
supreme Ruler of the Universe; but amid the 
cry ‘‘ There is no god but God, Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God,” which resounded through- 
out the oppressed and down-trodden land of 
Iran, the more devout Zoroastrians discerned 
a form of hero-worship which savoured to them 
of idolatry, and they rejected with scorn the 
proffered terms of protection. ‘The Qur’dn 
or the Sword”’ was a mode of conversion un- 
known to these proud descendants of proud 
forefathers. ‘‘ Know, O King! that we will 
not worship the golden image which thou hast 
set up” was for the second time in the history 
of the world the high spirited reply which 
echoed beneath the canopy of heaven. 

It will scarcely occasion surprise that a 
people having in their veins the blood of 
such a noble-minded ancestry should achieve 
success; but the record of great men and 
great deeds which these volumes contain 
almost passes belief ; indeed, Mr. Dosabhai 
Framji’s account of the triumphs of his 
fellow-countrymen reads like the fairy tales 
of youth—as it were ‘‘ the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” Yet, withal, it is a plain, simple 


tale of true life, unadorned with artifice and 
undecked with eloquence, displaying to the 
world examples of high-minded generosity, 





regardless of clime, race, or religion, such as 
has rarely been equalled in the history of 
mankind. Witness, for instance, the nume- 
rous public charities, hospitals, schools, dis- 
pensaries, and other benevolent establishments 
in the capital of Western India, which have 
been founded by a race of men who, number- 
ing in the aggregate but 100,000 souls, are 
but a mere handful among the teeming multi- 
tudes of the East—a drop in the ocean of 
human existence. 

In many respects the history of the 

Parsis is calculated to elicit feelings of ad- 
miration, and to raise a tribute of respect 
among Englishmen at large, always ready to 
recognise those qualities which they them- 
selves as a nation possess; but from no point 
of view do the Zoroastrians shine forth more 
conspicuously than as regards their devotion 
to the person and throne of the Empress of 
India. The present volumes might fitly be 
described as a “paean of loyalty.” Well 
may the author point with pride to the cir- 
cumstance that 
‘‘ consistent, deep, and abiding loyalty, coupled 
with a touching reverence and affection for the 
royal family, has become a part of the Parsi 
nature, almost a part of the Parsi religion, so 
that with one consent the whole community 
daily prays ‘ God bless the Queen.’ ” 
The fact should supply matter both for reflec- 
tion and congratulation. Who can say how 
far this warmth of feeling for the sovereign 
they are taught te adore may stand our 
nation in good stead? Who can foresee the 
future history of India, and say when and how 
the gratitude of a people—poor in numbers, 
but rich in all that ennobles a race—may bring 
forth good fruit to the power they revere, 
the shielder of the weak, the defender of the 
oppressed? Would that the countless thou- 
sands who live beneath the beneficent sway of 
the Empress of India were animated, one and 
all, by the same spirit of loyalty and devotion 
which characterises the Zoroastrian Parsis, 
who found on the shores of Ind a protection 
from their persecutors, and an asylum for 
their worship ! 

As to the mode in which Mr. Dosabhai 
Framji has discharged his duty in presenting 
to the public the account of his people and 
race, praise cannot well be too high. His 
language is plain, simple, modest, and unpre- 
tentious, in complete harmony, as it were, 
with the nation whose deeds he chronicles. 
Romantic as is his narrative, it is the romance 
of fact, not of fiction. The book is at once 
interesting and graphic, instructive and enter- 
taining, calculated alike to while away the 
fitful hour, or to afford subject of contempla- 
tion for the reflective and thoughtful mind. 

A. N. Woxzaston. 








Custom and Myth. 


By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tere have been many signs of late years 
that a slow reaction was brewing among 
anthropologists against the methods and 
results of the orthodox interpreters of com- 
parative mythology. The philologists were 
the first in the field, indeed, and they did 
good service, were it only by calling attention 
to the fact that myths might be compared and 
classified; but their system is felt by many 
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folk-lorists to be too fanciful and elastic; too 
much is left to the idiosyncrasy of the 
particular investigator, too little is based on 
solid consensus, still less on incontrovertible 
fact. In the opinion of Prof. Max Miiller, of 
Adalbert Kuhn, of the orthodox school gener- 
ally, the central element and very starting- 
point of every myth is the mere name around 
which its several incidents cluster. The 
story, they tell us, has grown out of the 
name, is the product of a misconception, a 
gradual forgetting, an endemic blunder. 
When they first told us so, and illustrated 
their doctrine with vague and pretty poetical 
instances, how the Great Bear was originally 
the seven shining ones, and Apollo Lukeios 
was at first no wolf-god, but the giver of 
light, we all believed them easily enough, 
because no other rival theory was yet to the 
fore. We hada clue, right or wrong, to this 
strange maze ; and, as its strands were prettily 
twisted for us in graceful colours by a deft 
Teutonic spinner, we acquiesced with facile 
readiness in its power to guide us aright 
through the Daedalean labyrinth. 

By and by, however, nascent doubts began 
obtrusively to press themselves upon us. Prof. 
Max Miller sees in this or that name the 
Son of Time, while Dr. Adalbert Kuhn sees 
in it the fir sich schaffende. If the myth- 
ologists wish us to believe their theory of the 
origin of myths, they ought at least to agree 
among themselves as to the primitive meaning 
of the best-known Hellenic and other Aryan 
myth-names — the actual pegs on which, 
according to them, the entire story is ulti- 
mately suspended. But this is just what they 
never do. Every mythologist has his own 
confident explanation of the root-sense of 
Jason, and Heracles, and Prometheus, and 
Deucalion; and is prepared to treat every 
other scholar’s explanation of the same words 
with sublime contempt. The method pro- 
duces such diverse results that we begin to 
wonder whether it is capable of leading us at 
all to any positive or settled conclusion. 

At this point Mr. Lang comes in—a scholar 
and a folk-lorist, learned in both sides of the 
question, the linguistic and the ethnological 
—with his suggestion of a new and totally 
different method, ‘one already faintly sketched 
out, indeed, by the general anthropologists, 
but which he has developed and made his 
own by applying it to the immense store of 
universal myths with which his wonderfully 
wide and varied reading has made him 
familiar. Instead of seeking for the explana- 
tion of the myth in the names with which it 
dresses itself up in any particular language, 
he boldly tries a truly comparative method, 
and traces each story, quite apart from names 
or persons, through all the tangled maze of 
races in whose folk-lore it occurs. According 
to the orthodox mythologists, such a proceed- 
ing is “illegitimate.” We must not compare 
myths, they say dogmatically, belonging to 
different families of languages. And why? 
Because the myth is a disease of words, and 
the words liable to the disease will be unlike in 
different families. How exquisitely circular! 
Mr. Lang has braved the illegitimate, and 
has succeeded in showing, we think, that 
many myths even in the Hellenic cycles are 
heir-looms and survivals from primitive 
savagery. It is difficult to read these learned, 
lucid, and profoundly logical essays without 


coming to the conclusion that Mr. Lang has 
largely proved his point, and that mythology 
is something far deeper than a disease of lan- 
guage—a common inheritance of all humanity 
from earlier savage customs and modes of 
thought. 

Opinion always moves by see-saw. The 
pendulum swings first this way and then that 
before it finally comes to rest after all its 
oscillations at the central point. It may be 
that in the recoil from established beliefs Mr. 
Lang may have allowed himself to be carried 
too far on the other side; it may be that he 
attributes too much importance to the survival 
from savagery, too little to the linguistic 
element and the ever-persistent mythopoeic 
faculty. But, if so, we must honestly confess 
that he carries us along irresistibly with him. 
Indeed, for an innovator and a controversialist, 
he is remarkable for his candour and his 
studied moderation. Believing that the 
nature-myth has been ridden to death (like 
the dawn and the storm-clouds) by the philo- 
logical mythologists, he nevertheless frankly 
acknowledges the existence of such nature- 
myths, as in the admirable essay on the story 
of Cronus. When he finds in the mouse of 
Smintheus Apollo a possible trace of early 
totemism among the ancestors of the Ionians, 
he is careful to put forward his tenta- 
tive conclusions in the most hypothetical 
and modest manner. He never dogmatises 
with the easy, off-hand dogmatism of those 
learned writers who can evolve anew the 
whole story of the Iliad from a conjectural 
derivation of the names Paris, Helen, Mene- 
‘laus, and Agamemnon. And surely the time 
will yet come when the vagaries of the more 
extreme theorists on the sun-god and the 
cloud-maidens will sound to future generations 
even as Arkite worship and the Sons of Gomer 
sound to rational scholars in our own day. 
On the other hand, when Mr. Lang traces the 
myth of Cupid and Psyche to a rule of savage 
marital etiquette, or points out the connexion 
between Greek star-myths and the wild star 
fancies of Australians and Melanesians, we 
feel at once that we stand upon the solid and 
unshifting ground of ascertained fact. While 
the linguistic interpreters know one side only, 
Mr. Lang knows both sides equally and treats 
both with impartial justice. 

Nothing could better illustrate the differ- 
ence between the two methods than the 
excellent essays on Hottentot Mythology and 
on Fetichism and the Infinite. Prof. Max 
Miiller talks about the ideas of early man, 
the ideas of Hottentot and Andaman Islander, 
palaeolithic savage and ‘‘ tertiary troglodyte”’ 
(the words are his own), as though all these 
excellent people had been educated at Oxford 
or Heidelberg, and had formed their concep- 
tions from a judicious eclectic study of Kant, 
Hamilton, Hegel, Spencer, and Hartmann. 
He makes them deal in ‘“‘an unknown and 
unknowable, yet undeniable something,” ex- 
actly as if they had studied Schopenhauer and 
Schelling and the opening chapters of First 
Principles. Mr. Lang, on the other hand, 
has read himself thoroughly into the mental 
attitude of the mere savage—looks out on 
nature with the eyes of the Kanaka, and sees 
the world vicariously as the Todas or the 
Karens see it. He has grasped the full 
childishness and absurdity and _ infantile 
credulity of the lowest races. While the 








Oxford professor considers all things from th 
standpoint of that interesting mystic, our 
Aryan ancester, Mr. Lang, steepd to th» 
lips in evolutionism, knows that our Aryan 
ancestor himself, instead of being primitive, 
or anything like it, was a late product begotten 
by endless ages of slowly developing culture. 
He would no more dream of illustrating th: 
origin of religion by the religions of Indi. 
than he would dream of illustrating the origin 
of music by the symphonies of Beethoven. 

In manner, it need hardly be said, these 
essays are as finished and graceful as they are 
excellent in matter. Mr. Lang’s power of 
writing clear, pure, and beautiful English, 
everywhere illuminated by the spontaneous 
sparkle of wit and fancy, has never been morc 
conspicuously displayed. And the delicat» 
irony of the controversial passages nowhere, 
fora moment, degenerates even into sarcasm : 
it maintains always the same high level of 
courteous, good-natured literary banter. We 
are never absolutely sure, indeed, when Mr. 
Lang is quite in earnest and when he is only 
poking his fun at us: otherwise we might b> 
inclined to take exception to the marked 
manner in which he so often insists that com- 
munity of legends does not necessarily prove 
community of race. Why should he seem so 
anxious to disclaim belief in the probable 
ultimate derivation of the whole human family 
from a single central and original stock? But 
perhaps he is only joking. 

Grant ALLEN. 








TWO BOOKS ON FLY-FISHING. 


Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, 
and Grayling. By Edward Hamilton, M.D. 
(Sampson Low.) 


An Amateur Angler's Days 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tae lull which succeeded the flood of books 
on fish and fishing pouring from the press 
during the continuance of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition has been broken by the 
appearance of the above-named volumes. 
During the dull season anglers will take them 
up with avidity and with apprehension ; 
eagerly, in order to find the latest views and 
experiences in their favourite art, but with con- 
siderable apprehension as well, knowing how 
seldom a really good angling-book is written. 
Those which have been published during the 
last twenty years could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, whereas, in that time an 
enormous number of indifferent books have 
been offered to the angler. The two volumes 
before us must be assigned to the latter cate- 
gory. We fail to find anything that is new 
in either of them. Mr. Hamilton’s experiences 
have been wide and varied, but he has fallen 
a victim, after having written a certain amount 
of original matter, to that fatal lure by which 
so many literary anglers, from the fifteenth 
century to the present year of grace, have 
been hooked—the temptation to serve up 
afresh, in other words and in changed order, the 
experiences and views of their predecessors. 
The prototypes of Walton’s “ jury of flies” 
came to him from Dame Juliana Berners, and 
no one can say to how many generations of 
monkish anglers she owed them. Walton’s 
myths about the grayling are reproduced in 
many a modern angling-book. At least one 
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celebrated angling library at the present day 
runs up to several thousand volumes. Sub- 
tract those books which are mainly repetitions 
of previous angling works, and to what small 
proportions would it shrink. Let the many 
delightful essays and papers on angling be 
further removed which only describe the sub- 
jective pleasures of the art, and a moderately- 
sized bookcase would contain the residue, 
which is valuable as containing personal 
experience and careful observations on fish 
and their habits. Anglers, however, are crea- 
tures of association, and the fact of many 
books having been written by certain distin- 
guished men, or being beautifully illustrated, 
symbolically bound, and the like, endears 
these volumes to their owners. Thus it is 
that angling works of any merit almost imme- 
diately go out of print. Mr. Westwood has 
recently shown that the literary angler is 
oftener talked about than discovered; and 
yet, owing to one or other of the thousand 
magical charms possessed by association, 
angling books are scarce and the older ones 
expensive luxuries. That simple confiding 
souls write books on fishing while wise men 
profit by them might almost be taken as one 
of the proverbs of angling. 

In his chapters on the “‘ Natural History of 
the Salmonidae’’ Mr. Hamilton extracts no 
less than sixteen pages from Dr. Giinther’s 
Ichthyology. This plan enables readers, how- 
ever, to possess in short compass almost all 
that is yet certainly known on that perplexing 
question—the life-history of the migratory 
Salmonidae. We quite agree with the author 
that ‘‘ practical experience and more extended 
observations will certainly tend to lessen, and 
not increase, the number of species of the 
genus salmo.”” The power of hybridisation 
which it possesses has not yet been sufficiently 
taken into account by systematisers of the 
family. The chief Canadian Commissioner of 
last year’s exhibition told us he considered 
there was only one species of salmon in North 
America. Mr. Hamilton’s adventures while 
salmon-fishing on that difficult river, the 
Spean, are excellently told. He remarks that 
some pools in salmon rivers never hold fish. 
It is just the same with trout. We know of 
what seem most suitable holes and pools in 
trout-streams, and yet no trout is ever to be 
caught in them. Cross currents, or an influx 
of cold springs, or something quite beyond 
our ken at present, render such localities dis- 
tasteful to the salmon family. There is much 
good sense in many of the author’s observa- 
tions on the art of fly-fishing for salmon. 
We might add that far more salmon, we be- 
lieve, are lost through delicate and timid 
handling than is the case when bold decisive 
measures are taken, and the fisherman is 
‘‘awfu’ sair’ upon the fish. Naturally the 
‘‘blue doctor” is praised as one of the most 
useful of flies. It is curious to find the “‘ eyed 
hooks,’”’ which of late months have been so 
much belauded as a modern invention, pro- 
truding unmistakably from the mouths of the 
three salmon which form the vignette of this 
book, and which the author informs us were 
drawn from a stone taken from Sauley Abbey 
on the Ribble. 

Mr. Hamilton rightly dwells on the sport- 
ing capacities of the sea-trout. With respect 


to its natural history, there is no doubt that, 
although it is ordinarily an anadromous fish, 





it is capable of remaining and breeding in 
fresh water. And thus it appears, by almost 
imperceptible changes, to shade off into other 
varieties of the trout family. Thereis a good 
chapter on trout-flies, and Mr. Hamilton 
smiles at the multiplicity of these lures which 
enterprising book-makers and tackle-sellers 
have invented. We lately saw a catalogue in 
which the tackle-maker advertised no less 
than 130 varieties. The practical angler makes 
short work of these fanciful productions; Mr. 
Hamilton recommends some twenty. We in- 
variably find six or eight enough for all pur- 
poses. With regard to the colours of trout, 
the author ascribes the varying tints of this 
fish in different streams to light and food. 
We believe that a protective instinct teaches 
trout to adapt their colours to the different 
localities in which they are found, although 
it probably works as independently of the 
will as in the case of the chameleon. 

Winter fishing for -grayling possesses a 
peculiar fascination, and Mr. Hamilton 
thoroughly appreciates it. His chapter on 
the natural history of this fish is old-fashioned, 
and not brought up to the level of knowledge 
at present. The assertion, too, that there are 
no grayling in Scotland is scarcely correct. 
They are flourishing in the Clyde, having 
been introduced there of late years. 

If there is not much that is original in 
these Recollections of Flyfishing, the printing, 
paper, and illustrations render it a delight to 
the angler. Mr. S. Haden’s etching of a 
Salmon-pool in the Spey is characteristically 
beautiful; and who that has fished in the 
Teme will not be reminded of past pleasures 
by the view of Leintwardine Bridge? Much 
would be forgiven on account of these illus- 
trations to a book in greater need of forgive- 
ness than these Recollections. 

The Amateur Angler’s Days in Dovedale 
needs not much description. Written in the 
form of letters, the author (who is apparently 
an old man, from his words and his portrait 
on the cover, but who, let us assure him, is 
not yet too old to learn how to fish) rambles 
on, and babbles a good deal of streams and 
landscapes and rain. He is very hazy about 
the difference between the dipper and the 
water ousel, and hopes to refer to Maunder 
on the point. Probably he has found out by 
this time that there is no difference. He 
seems to have experienced the miseries of 
a troutfisher to the full, finding himself at 
the end of a day ‘‘soaked and sodden, torn 
and scratched, pursued by wasps, bitten by 
venomous insects, my fingers lacerated, and 
coat and trousers torn by my own hooks” ; 
but he is always cheerful, and does catch four 
or five troutlings in (apparently) a fortnight’s 
fishing trip. From an angler’s point of view, 
the book is worthless; but, abounding as it 
does in trite quotations and much amiable 
moralising, it is well enough as a pleasing 
specimen of book-making. 

M. G. Warkxrys. 








The Man versus the State. By Herbert 
Spencer. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Mr. Hersert Spencer has for more than forty 

years been preaching against over-legislation. 

It was the subject of some of the most spirited 

of his early essays, and he still continues his 

attacks with the same conviction and with 





more than the same energy. Zhe Man versus 
the State contains four articles which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review in the first half 
of this year, and which then excited a good 
deal of interest. Their titles indicate the 
tone in which they are written—‘‘ The New 
Toryism,” ‘‘The Coming Slavery,” ‘The 
Sins of Legislators,” and ‘‘ The Great Political 
Superstition.” Liberals; he argues with 
copious illustration, are but Tories of a new 
type, advocating, from misguided notions of 
humanity, increased coercion of the individual 
by the State, and, by heavier public burdens, 
lessening that portion of his earnings which 
the citizen can spend as he pleases. One 
measure of restriction or regulation prompts 
to another, fostering the assumption that 
Government should step in whenever any- 
thing is not right; as the administrative 
organisation grows in strength, the rest of 
society becomes less and less able to resist 
its further growth and control; the people at 
large the more they receive, the more they 
expect and demand; the spread of education 
fosters their pleasant illusions, to which 
minister also politicians bidding for popular 
favour, agitators like Mr. George and Mr. 
Hyndman, and journalists, ever ready to fall 
in with the opinion of the time—these and 
other considerations bid us see in the increase 
of corporate action (which, in a quieter mood, 
Mr. Spencer once called ‘‘a temporary wave 
of reaction”) the approach of a state of 
slavery. Yet the character of our legislators 
might shake this increasing confidence in 
them. They enter on the work of legislation, 
the work of satisfying the needs of a social 
life ‘‘ too vast, too varied, too involved, to be 
even vaguely pictured in thought,” with 
a light heart and without preparation. 
Undeterred from inconsiderate meddling 
by past failures to cure social evils, they 
still continue to act as if society were 
a thing to be moulded at will; and in 
that spirit they will act so long as they 
are supported by the existing belief in the 
wisdom and omnipotence of majorities. ‘The 
eet political superstition of the past,” says 
r. Spencer, as Disraeli had already said, 
almost in the same words, ‘“‘ was the divine 
right of kings. The great political super- 
stition of the present is the divine right of 
parliaments.” It is a strange essay this last 
one; but it leads us eventually to the plainest 
statement which Mr. Spencer gives us of his 
political doctrine. In defending society against 
external invaders and against internal in- 
vaders (‘‘from murderers down to those who 
inflict nuisances on their neighbours”), the 
subordination of minority to majority is 
legitimate; beyond that it is illegitimate, 
being a ‘‘greater aggression upon the indi- 
vidual than is requisite for protecting him.” 
But such a restriction of government power, 
he points out in a postscript, 
‘‘ ig appropriate to the industrial type of society 
only; and, while wholly incongruous with the 
militant type of society, is partially incongruous 
with that semi-militant semi-industrial type 
which now characterises advanced nations.” 
So that he does not expect his doctrine to 
meet with any considerable acceptance. As 
a doctrine applicable to existing society, with 
which it is allowed to be partially incongruous, 
it is hard to see why it should be generally 
accepted. 
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Mr. Spencer says many sound and useful 
things about government. It is probably 
vain to hope that legislators will devote them- 
selves to ‘“‘a systematic study of natural 
causation as displayed among human beings 
socially aggregated ”; nay, he himself once 
confessed that it might be a disastrous thing 
if in a prime minister a purely scientific con- 
ception of things were to become dominant. 
Be this as it may, politicians cannot be too 
often reminded how niuch the country has 
lost and suffered through bad and careless 
legislation. Without getting out of harmony 
with the world by growing too scientific, they 
may come to use, not as a mere article of 
general faith, but as a test to be rigorously 
and persistently applied, the doctrine that 
what can be done by individuals the State 
should leave alone. And Mr. Spencer does 
well to insist, as Paley, by the way, did 
before him, on the dangerous theory of 
practical politicians that the changes caused 
by their measures will stop where they intend 
them to stop, and on the lesson of the past 
that the remote results of legislation have 
been wider and more important than the 
proximate and expected results. These and 
many other truths are here pressed home 
with vigour, stated in telling language, and 
illustrated with great practical shrewdness. 
The case for non-interference has never been 
put in a more effective, as it has never been 
put in more unqualified, manner than in these 
essays. They are, nevertheless, disappointing, 
exhibiting rather the temper of a brilliant 
advocate than the passionless and balanced 
mind of a grave philosopher. The funda- 
mental proposition, on whose truth the whole 
argument hangs—that liberalism is growing 
more and more coercive in its legislation—is 
treated rather as a matter of notoriety than 
something demanding strict proof. Instead 
of a careful review and estimate of the counter 
tendencies towards liberty, we have only a 
hurried comparison of the past with the 
present, and a parenthetical remark that ‘‘ the 
recent Burials Act and the efforts to remove 
all remaining religious inequalities show con- 
tinuance of the original policy in certain 
directions.” Mr. Spencer cannot mean that 
in the last twenty years there have been no 
other Acts accomplished, and that there are 
now at work no other tendencies, in the 
direction of emancipation; but this is the 
impression which his gloomy picture must 
leave in the reader’s mind. The same defect 
appears in his criticism of restrictive legisla- 
tion. There have been good results from 
the Factory Acts, and the Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, and there are the prospects of 
good results from the Education Act; and 
yet Mr. Spencer arrives at his conclusi - 


without any attempt to weigh these again.t : 


the actual and expected evils. He says 
nothing of the enormous decrease of accidents 
in mines since they were brought under 
regulation, nor does he discuss the recent 
decrease of crime, which many people rightly 
or wrongly attribute to the influence of the 
Education Act. He does not even describe 
to us what would have been the probable 
consequences if the State had not interfered ; 
nor, in calling upon us to trust to the moral 
development of the people for the cure of 
evils, does he note that there have been times 
when the policy of leaving people to do as 





they like was leading straight to moral de- 
generation. It was so at the beginning of 
the century, when the first step was taken in 
factory legislation. And after all, the citizen 
and legislator may ‘ask, why should we trust 
in such cases merely to individual effort and 
natural development, and yet, with Mr. 
Spencer’s sanction, constantly interfere in 
business matters by enforcing contracts? 
Would not scrupulous honour become, of 
necessity, a commercial habit if men could 
not come to the State, and say, ‘Enforce 
our contracts for us”? This may be an 
absurd result; but we fail to find in Zhe Man 
versus Zhe State any clear line of distinction 
between this form and other forms of State 
interference. 

The book excites dissent in other ways; 
notably in a strange plea for Naturrecht, and 
a contemptuous criticism of Bentham’s state- 
ment that a government creates rights which 
it confers on individuals. The whole passage 
seems to show a misconception of Bentham’s 
meaning. He is speaking of developed societies 
and of legal rights; and, so limited, the pro- 
position that a Government creates rights is 
true in much the same sense that an identical 
proposition is true. If the theory of Natur- 
recht means that there existed rights in earlier 
stages of society, who does not believe in it ? 
Lastly, it is disappointing to observe the 
difference in tone between the essays and his 
earlier writings. He says that he is himself 
unconscious of the change, and it may be a 
change of tone only ; but certainly one gladly 
turns from the harshness with which he now 
speaks of the miseries of the poor, to feel the 
more generous and more sympathetic ring of 
the Social Studies. Yet, none the less does 
this little work deserve to be read. It is full 
of passages which come from a large and and 
noble sense of liberty; and it is useful as 
marking in one direction the extreme limit of 
opinion on the greatest of political questions. 

G. P. Macponett. 
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Cyclamen. By Mrs. Randolph. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett. ) 


Loyal, Brave, and True. By Alice O’Connell. 
In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
Cassandra. By Mrs. George Corbett. In 


3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 


Ramona. By Helen Jackson. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Miss Bretherton. 
(Macmillan. ) 


The Coparceners. 


In 2 vols. 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


By F. Arthur. (Triibner.) 


Cypress Beach. By W. H. Babcock. In 
2 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Or Black or White. By Mrs. C. Hunter 


Hodgson. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
Three Sisters. By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Mrs. Ranpotpn’s stories are easy reading, but 
they lack fibre. They are as far removed 
from M. Zola on the one hand as from George 
Eliot on the other. If there is nothing 
objectionable in them, neither is there any- 
thing very striking. They are agreeable in 
style, discreet in tone, and commendable in 
purpose, but—let the dread secret be whis- 





pered—they are sometimes just a trifle dull. 
The greatest ingenuity displayed in them—if 
we except the poetical headlines to the chap- 
ters—is in the discovery of so many names 
from the science of floriculture suitable to the 
various heroines. We have had Gentianella, 
Wild Hyacinth, Iris, Little Pansy, Woodroffe, 
§c., and now we have Cyclamen. This latest 
feminine creation is the daughter of a country 
doctor named Brown, a clever and a worthy 
man, who takes a foolish creature to wife, as 
such men often do. Her particular grievance 
was that so long as she did not spell Brown 
with a final e¢ she could not be genteel; but 
the Doctor would not help her to live up to 
this superior nomenclature by adopting it. 
The Browns had two other daughters, Corisande 
and Hyacinth, who were as silly and vulgar 
as their mother, and a trifle “faster.” They 
wore on one occasion yellowish-green New- 
market coats, with skirts of a large check of 
scarlet, and a very orange shade of brown. 
The coats were plentifully garnished with 
brass buttons; and each owner had also a 
black wideawake ornamented with a jay’s 
feather, the tribute of a sporting admirer, 
and a white scarf folded like a man’s, and 
fastened with a horseshoe pin, surmounted 
by stiff collars of broad red and white 
stripes. Young ladies who dress in this 
fashion, would, of course, be capable of 
committing any minor crimes, and, accord- 
ingly, among other peccadilloes, we find 
Corisande stealing away her sister’s swect- 
heart and clandestinely marrying him. This 
was what we might expect, but Cyclamen is 
really glad to be rid of her worthless quondam 
admirer. She has all along loved Claud, the 
eldest son of Lord Lartington, and this un- 
fortunate young man, believing that she 
could never be his on the mistaken ground of 
preoccupied affections, betakes himself on a 
voyageroundthe world. He falls into fearful 
straits, is shipwrecked and cast on a little 
island in the Pacific, inhabited by only one 
human being, and that human being he dis- 
covers to be a long-lost uncle. The uncle 
—probably the most obliging avuncular 
relative ever known—dies, and leaves him 
his portmanteau containing £1,200, upon 
which Claud quits the island, goes first 
to Honolulu, and becomes a sugar-planter 
in Hawaii. He comes across a copy of 
the Zimes which contains a notice of his 
own death, and in an equally wonderful 
manner he meets with ap ages brother, 
who confides to him that she is not married. 
He then returns to England, and all ends 
happily. Incidents have been made to fit 
into each other in a more than providential 
manner, because such things are not known 
out of books. The author manages to find 
some very strong chapter-headings from the 
poets, but the chapters themselves do not 
always come up to them. Thus, when we 
find certain lines from Lee in which this 
warning occurs :— 
‘* Prepare to hear 
A story that shall turn thee into stone—”’ 

we must say that the story itself is rather 
mild, and that even one’s hair has not been 
gently ruffled. 


It is a pleasure to be able to give a word 
of cordial recognition to the ability displayed 
in Miss O’Connell’s Loyal, Brave, and True. 
It is really a very bright and clever novel, 
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and, if it does not reveal the practised hand 
of the story-teller, that will come by-and-bye. 
It is much better for a beginner to exhibit 
the real grit than to be merely facile in con- 
struction. Whatever else may be said for 
or against this novel, it is certainly very 
readable. No one can possibly find it dull, 
though in most cases such a story would be 
voted too long. We shall not reveal the plot, 
but we may just mention the fact that the 
hero, Donald Hartholme, is beloved by three 
young ladies at the same time. There is also 
a large property in the wrong hands, and a 
good deal of cross love-making; but both 
lovers and property become righted in time, 
and all ends as it should do. The title of the 
book arises out of a great and noble sacrifice 
made by one of the women characters. There 
is not a little about politics in these volumes 
that is very amusing. We may remind the 
author of one minor point—that in speaking 
of a duchess she cannot be described as Lady 
Lordleigh. This may be done with any other 
grade in the peerage, but not with the highest. 
Neither was it necessary to disguise such 
places as the Nuston terminus or //orley’s 
hotel in Trafalgar Square. There are some 
excellent touches, such as that descriptive of 
the political Duke of Lordleigh, of whom his 
wife says: ‘‘ Whenever he has had posset 
over night, he tells me in the morning he 
is about to retire from public life. Posset, 
my dear girl, has a most softening effect upon 
my husband’s brain.” Then there are the 
Arrerstons, who have always been political, 
so political indeed that ‘‘if Noah held a Par- 
liament upon Mount Ararat, certain it is that 
there was an Arrerston hovering somewhere 
or other about the ministerial benches.” Miss 
O’Connell has made a promising commence- 
ment as a novelist, and need now only 
beware of too great a rapidity of production, 
which has spoiled the work of so many 
promising writers of fiction. 


One thousand two hundred and _ nincty- 
three pages in a single novel, or four hundred 
and thirty-one pages to each volume! Such 
is the extent of feminine garrulity to which 
Mrs. Corbett. has committed herself in Cas- 
sandra. We should be afraid to say how 
many of these pages are simple rubbish, and 
the rest excite in us but a languid interest. 
The whole thing is poor in tone, and it is not 
redeemed by any ability or elevation in the 
writing. One or two characters stand out a 
little better than the rest, but they are not 
sufficient to redeem the everlasting flow of a 
dreary monotony. On putting down the book 
we cannot but feel that a good deal of precious 
time has been wasted in reading it, and a 
good deal more in writing it. With care and 
compression the author might write a better 
story, for there are now and then passages 
which indicate this. But, for Heaven’s sake, 
let the author get hold of some real men and 
women! The most striking character here is 
a grandiloquent knave bearing the extra- 
ordinary name of Fitzpennyweather. He 
reminds us of some of Dickens’s creations. 
This is a specimen of his idiotie jargon :— 
‘“*No; your suggestion is flagitious. Indeed, 
Madame, it is the quintessence of all that is 
adscititious in manner and adunque in morals. 
You would have me sacrifice my last hold upon 
society in order to humour your accidious 
customs, which have caused your former 





practice of saving the money necessary to 
liquidate the claims of the landlord, to fall into 
desuetude.”’ 

Was it necessary for any one, and especially 
a lady, to have written the fifth chapter of 
the second volume? The matters enlarged 
upon there might easily have been dealt with 
in a few lines, without transgressing the 
bounds of good taste, which we certainly feel 
has been done in the chapter named. And 
when writers bring the aristocracy into their 
novels, why do they not consult Debrett when 
they are not sufficiently familiar with the 
details of the peerage? Mrs. Corbett fre- 
quently speaks of Colonel Charger, the 
youngest son of a Duke, when, of course, 
being such, he would have the title of Lord. 
More amusing still is one of the characters 
who takes up Tennyson’s poems because they 
just suited her mood, which was very senti- 
mental. ‘ At other times she was unorthodox 
enough to prefer Wordsworth, Joore, or 
Browning.” Ye gods and little fishes—what 
a juxtaposition! Moore and Browning! The 
most sentimental and the least sentimental of 
all our poets. And Moore dropped, too, 
because the mood being sentimental, Tennyson 
must be chosen! Alack and alas! where are 
we ? 

Ramona is a Californian story in which the 
chief characters are half-caste Indians. It is 
exceedingly well told, and with strong and 
obvious local colouring. Some of the most 
striking and dramatic passages in the work 
are descriptive of the cruel treatment the 
Indian settlers met with in their expatriation 
and extermination by the Americans. Miss 
Jackson writes very graphically, and the love- 
story of Ramona and Alessandro is one of the 
most tender and touching we have read for a 
considerable period. It is very rare to meet 
with a writer who can interest us equally by 
her narrative and the fidelity with which she 
depicts the natural scenery amidst which her 
dramatis personae move. 


In Iiss Bretherton Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
supposed to have given us a portrait of the 
beautiful and popular actress, Miss Mary 
Anderson. If so, she has purposely confused 
the identity between her heroine and Miss 
Anderson by many touches and incidents 
which have no relation to the living actress. 
But it may be noted that Isabel Bretherton is 
of a tall and graceful presence, with Greek 
lineaments, and that she unites in her appear- 
ance 
‘an extraordinary perfectness of detail with a 
flush, a warmth, a force of impression, such as 
often raises the lower kinds of beauty into 
excellence and picturesqueness, but is seldom 
found in connection with those types where the 
beauty is, as it were, sufficient in and by itself, 
and does not need anything but its own inherent 
harmonies of line and time to impress itself on 
the beholders.” 

But whether each individual reader perceives, 
or thinks he perceives, analogies between the 
chief character and Miss Anderson is a matter 
of little consequence. What we desire to 
point out is that Mrs. Ward has written a 
story especially distinguished for ease, purity, 
and effectiveness of style. The incidents are 
delicately and yet powerfully treated, and the 
book is well worth reading for its graceful 
flow of English alone. Working upon a 
larger canvas Mrs. Ward should be able to 





produce a novel far beyond the grasp of the 
average novel writer. 


The Coparceners is an amusing account of 
the adventures of two heiresses. They are 
left large fortunes under the clauses of a 
very peculiar will, and the difficulties which 
arise in consequence are described with con- 
siderable spirit and cleverness. One or two 
singular characters, including a Professor 
Krankenbach, are very happily hit off. Mr. 
Arthur may be reminded that it is not 
Herrick, but Wither, who is the author of 
two well-known lines, which he quotes thus : 

‘* Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ?”’ 
This is a very common mis-rendering of 
Wither’s lines, which really run as follows— 
‘* Tf she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be?’’ 

There is undoubtedly very considerable 
power in Cypress Beach—ill-regulated power, 
perhaps, but still it is unmistakably there. 
It is a story of life on one of the American 
Southern border states, and the writer seems 
to have equal skill over character as in 
descriptions of scenery. He has a strong 
sense of both humour and pathos, and although 
there is unevenness of execution, we can 
pardon this where there is so much promise in 
other respects. Mr. Babcock ought to be able 
to write a really good novel. 


The novelette by Mrs. Hodgson, Or Black 
or White, tells the story of a worthless lover 
and the mad infatuation of a girl who lives 
to see the wretched mistake she has made. 
Not a very original incident, perhaps, for it 
is to be met with in fiction again and again ; 
but its present telling may be read with 
interest. 


Three Sisters is a delightful volume, full 
of fun of a superior kind, and yet not without 
its tender passages, delicately rendered, and 
all the more impressive because the pathos is 
not written out of them. The character of 
little Dorry is as true and beautiful a study 
of child life as we have met with for some 
time; and, altogether, these ‘‘ sketches of a 
highly original family” are clever and un- 
conventional. G. Baryerr Sirs. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Golden Primer. Part I. By Prof. Meikle- 
john and Walter Crane. (Blackwood.) It is 
not easy to take such a charming book as 
this quite seriously, still less to subject it to the 
rough tests which its authordemands. Instead 
of ‘‘ Reading without Tears ” our little ones are 
henceforth to be brought up on ‘‘ Reading with 
Smiles.” Their ee are to be written 
by professors of education in learned universi- 
ties, and illustrated by that prince of children’s 
artists, Mr. Walter Crane. For some time past 
we may claim to have been practically ac- 
quainted with Prof. Meiklejohn’s theory of 
teaching to read, as exhibited in Messrs. Black- 
wood’s ‘‘New Educational Series,” notably in 
The First Picture Primer. We do not therefore 
need to be instructed in its advantages by his 
quaint “‘ Envoi.” But that is no reason why 
we should not tell others its principle, which is 
that pictures should come first, then stories, 
then sentences, then words, and letters last of 
all. When pondered over, this maxim of in- 
fantile pedagogy will be found as full of light 
as the modern doctrine of philologists that 
sentences precede roots. But our present 
object is not tall talk, but to recommend 
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everybody to make trial of the new system, 
which could not have come out in more attrac- 
tive form. Rarely does it a that such 
an artist is fortunate in finding his a 
or that such an opportunity is ready for its 
artist. The device of the professor in his cap 
and gown and the crane from the chorus of 
‘“‘The Birds” happily represents that com- 
bination of qualities which ought to make this 
the gift-book of the season, and of many seasons 
to come. 


Many less attractive gift-books might be 
found than the two small octavos containing 
Mr. Elliot Stock’s facsimile reprint of the first 
(1759) edition of Johnson’s Rasselas. The 
bibliography which is prefixed would alone 
ensure the book a warm welcome at the hands 
of every collector, and Dr. Macaulay’s preface 
is sensible and to the point. But its interest is 
not one of curiosity only. Our great libraries 
(with the exception of the British Museum) are 
so poor in early editions of Rasselas that, at all 
events until the édition définitive of Johnson’s 
works comes to be prepared—possibly in the 
near future—it will be an advantage to be able 
to turn to this reprint to see what errors have 
crept into the received text. It is perhaps use- 
less to expect the ‘“‘ general er” of the 
present day to do much more than place Rasselas 
on his shelves among the books which it is 
necessary to possess. As a work of art, the 
lack of dramatic interest is well nigh fatal to it. 
But as the outcome of a powerful though by no 
means subtle intellect dashing itself against 
problems which will perhaps ever remain in- 
soluble, it must always commend itself to those 
who love to study the drama of humanity. 
Again, it is the one universally accessible pro- 
duction of a great English classic, whose own 
writings have been perhaps too completely 
eclipsed by the fascinating story of his life. 
With its obvious merits and defects, it is an 
excellent epitome of Johnson’s literary work. 
Johnson himself was not a bit of a bibliophile ; 
but readers of to-day, among whose other 
weaknesses that is to be reckoned, will accept 
this attractive book as a graceful tribute to the 
sage whose wisdom and beneficence seem ever- 
present with us, though a whole century—and 
what a century '—has passed over his grave. 


EAR Ly in this year we reviewed with unstinted 
praise Mr. Napier’s splendid edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson and The Tour to the Hebrides. 
On the occasion of the centenary of Johnson’s 
death—December 13, 1884—the publishers, 
Messrs. George Bell & Son, have issued a 
cheaper reprint in six volumes, forming part of 
‘**Bohn’s Standard a It contains all 
the text of the more costly edition, together 
with Mr. Napier’s valuable notes and appen- 
dices. A number of interesting letters from 
Boswell to Sir David Dalrymple have been 
added in the concluding volume, and several 
additions and corrections have been made in 
the notes. Each volume has a well-executed 
frontispiece. The new reprint is quite equal to 
the édition de luxe in all except illustrations, 
type, paper, and binding, “| even in these 
respects is quite attractive enough to justify 
our placing it under the head of gift-books, 


The Crime of Christmas Day: a Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of ‘‘My Ducats 
and my Daughter.” (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) We are doing no injustice to the author 
of one of the most able novels of the year when 
we describe this ‘‘ shilling dreadful” as a cross 
between The Murders in the Rue Morgue and 
The Mystery of Marie Rogét. Such tales are 
not for everyone to read at midnight. There 
are, we think, one or two weak points in the 
plot, oe aged in connexion with the nation- 
ality of the true assassin; but we must bear 
our testimony to the finished style of the writer, 
and to the verisimilitude of his French disguise. 











As he chooses to remain anonymous, we may 
tell him that he has betrayed one sure sign of 
a Scotch upbringing. No Englishman would 
talk of a ‘‘ stance ” A 86); many will not even 
known what it means. Books have their own 
destiny, so we will not prophecy for this a 
success among the literary public such as Called 
Back gained upon the bookstalls. 


Spinning- Wheel Stories. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
(Sampson Low.) Nothing that comes from the 
pen of Miss Alcott—whom we will venture to 
call the Maria Edgeworth of America—can 
ever be unwelcome. But we must be allowed 
to say that the present collection of tales is 
miscellaneous, and therefore unequal. To our 
taste by far the best are the five opening ones, 
which have some connexion with the eponymous 
spinning-wheel, It is not difficult to identify 
the ‘‘ Eli”? of number three with ‘‘ Amos,” the 
author’s own father. From New England in 
early times we are suddenly taken to revolu- 
tionary France, and then brought back to a 
girls’ school of to-day, where too much gym- 
nastics induces somnambulism. ‘‘ The Little 
House in the Garden” is, again, first-rate of 
its kind. In the next story (a somewhat com- 
monplace one) we are treated to a curious ex- 
ample of phonetic spelling—‘‘ Mr. Vaughn”’ 
(why not ‘‘ Vawn”?)—which is maintained 
consistently. The thick paper on which the 
book is printed has proved too strong for the 
binding. 


Mabel in Rhymeland: or, Little Mabel’s 
Journey to Norwich. By Edward Holland. 
With numerous illustrations by A. Chasemore. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) As its title sufficientl 
implies, this is another of those books whic 
would never have been written if it had not 
been for Lewis Carroll, nor illustrated if it had 
not been for Mr. Tenniel. 

‘* Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.’’ 
We do not mean to be disrespectful to either 
author or artist. They both show much inge- 
nuity. The one has retained our attention all 
through; the other has given us impersonations 
that we shall not forget of Humpty Dumpty 
and of the Man in the Moon. 


Our Village Life. Words and Illustrations 
by Lady H. Somerset. (Sampson Low.) We 
confess to a prejudice in favour of authors who 
can illustrate themselves, or (shall we say ”) 
artists who can write their own words. This 
book by Lady Henry Somerset has a unity and 
an earnestness which would recommend much 
inferior work. Her children and her flowers 
are charming; her grown-up people and her 
landscapes ¥ is often the case with chromo- 
lithographs) are less successful, The general 
get-up of the volume is particularly pleasing— 
handsome without being gaudy. 


Charmouth Grange: a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. By J. Percy Groves. (Sampson 
Low.) This is a story of the Civil War, told 
by a soldier of to-day. Needless to add, the 

int of view is that of a Cavalier. We do not 

oubt that the military operations are, on the 
whole, accurately described; but the account 
of the skirmish in which Hampden fell contains 
at least one mistake. The bridge at Chesil- 
hampton is represented as crossing the Cher- 
well, instead of the Thame; and we confess 
that the spelling of ‘‘Chaldgrave” for ‘‘ Chal- 
grove” is new to us. From the title of the 
book we were naturally led to look for the 
romantic escape of Charles II. after Worcester 
at the historical Charmouth in Dorsetshire. 
But it appears that the name has been accident- 
ally adopted for a village in Wales, where, by 
the way, a name so formed is impossible. 


Tue S. P. C. K. have published this year 
a second series of Verse Books for Children, by 
Mrs. Ewing, illustrated by R. André, six in 








number, like the series of last year. 


This 
writer and this artist have so adapted them- 
selves to each other that we know not to which 


to give the highest credit. Let us, therefore, 
— both—Mrs. Ewing for the ingenuity of 
er wit and the happiness of her rhymes, and 
Mr. André for the exuberant fancy that enables 
him to fill up the details of her slightest hint. 
The only thing we do not altogether like is the 
manner of printing the letter-press, which is 
puzzling to young folk. Of the six Verse Books, 
the best are ‘‘ Little Boys and Wooden Horses,” 
‘*Papa Poodle,” and ‘‘ Dolls’ Housekeeping.” 


Baby’s Album, with Rhymes about Baby ; 
Dolly’s Album, with Rhymes about Dolly; 
Fairy’s Album, with Rhymes about Fairy ; and 
Pussy’s Album, with Rhymes about Pussy 
(Cassell), are four charming little toy-books, 
about three and a half inches square, with some 
clever drawings and very taking rhymes, 
daintily printed in colours. 


My Wife's Relations: a Story of Pigland. 
By H. A.H. With Illustrations by N. Huxley. 
(Virtue.) We recollect last year a book from 
the same author and illustrator, which likewise 
described the adventures of pigs under human 
guise, or perhaps we should say of human beings 
under the guise of pigs. Though the concep- 
tion may not be thought very happy by those 
who remember Circe, it is certainly capable of 
amusing children. The present book is more 
cleverly written and much more handsomely 
got-up than the book of last year. 


Stanley Grahame, by Gordon Stables (Hodder 
& Stoughton), is a capital story, full of 
adventures of all kinds, skirmishes with Red 
Indians, fighting with slave ships off the 
coast of Africa, and excursions into the heart 
of the Dark Continent itself. The author, who, 
we are sure, often draws upon his personal 
experiences when telling us both of men and 
things, possesses a fund of humour, giving 
vivacity to his narrative, and a real love of 
nature which lends charm to his descriptions 
of scenery. The boy Green, drawn, as Mr. 
Stables informs us, from the life, is a delight- 
ful combination of good humour, pluck, and 
insolence; but what, we should ike to ask, 
has become of the youth who knew so well how 
to extricate himself out of difficulties? We 
heartily commend the volume to the notice of 
those who, among the multiplicity of gift-books, 
seek for one sure to amuse and healthy in tone 
throughout. 


Magna Charta Stories, edited by Arthur 
Gilman (Blackie), is a collection of short his- 
torical tales by various writers intended, ac- 
cording to the editor, ‘‘ to present some of the 
notable instances in the world’s history in 
which men have made their lives memorable 
by resisting oppression and breaking the bonds 
of the oppressor.” The story of the signing of 
Magna Charta, which leads the way, is followed 
by that of Horatius and of various others from 
Greek and Roman sources. It would surely 
have been a better arrangement to give, if 
necessary, another title to the book, oak place 
the story of Runnymede in its proper place 
according to date. The tales are told in a 
lively manner, and may serve to aid in making 
the names and stories of those to which they 
refer familar to children. 


Annie and Willie's Prayers. By Sophia P. 
Snow. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) This story is 
of a widower who told his children that he did 
not believe in Santa Claus; but, nevertheless, 
when he overheard his children pray that Santa 
Claus might come as he used to when their 
mamma was alive, went out and bought them 
a sackful of toys. The verse is indifferent, but 
the tale is pretty, and some of the illustrations 
also. The latter are by E. H. Garrett, J. A. 
Fraser, and W. P. Snyder, and are well 
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engraved and printed. The book is very nicely 
got up. 

Sweet By-and-By. By §. Fillmore Bennett. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) This book is uni- 
form with Annie and Wiillie’s Prayers, and the 
illustrations are still better. The text is a 
simple and pretty sacred song, almost each line 
of which has its separate design. Of the artists 
we prefer W. St. John Harper, whose pictures 
of the happy land, especially that which illus- 
trates ‘‘ And our spirits shall sorrow no more,” 
are of more than ordinary beauty. Although 
we cannot trace his signature, we fancy he must 
also be the designer of the illustration to ‘‘ And 
by faith we can see it afar.” This is a half- 
length of a female figure with a noble and 
refined face, and a sweet far-off look in the 
eyes. But the other artists—W. A. Rogers, 
Jessie McDermott, Miss E. 8. Tucker, and W. 
L. Taylor—all deserve to have their names men- 
tioned as contributing to the charm of this very 
pretty little book. 

The Little Old Portrait. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth, (S. P. C. K.) How it came that 
Edmée, the daughter of Count de Valmont, 
learned to love, and was only too content to 
marry Pierre Germain, the son of her father’s 
forester, is a problem which we hope many of 
our young readers will solve for themselves. 
We can promise them that it is a problem of 
little difficulty, if they will attend to Mrs. 
Molesworth’s easy and delightful explanation. 
They will learn something—a sad and true 
something—of the French Revolution and its 
horrors, and of the state of society which led 
to it. They will not smile much till the end, 
and they may, perhaps, lose more than one 
tear over it, and feel a little frightened; but, 
on the whole, it will give them pleasure, and 
do them good. The Little Old Portrait, if not 
one of the greater efforts of this true student 
and lover of children, is sound and sweet 
throughout, and the work of a literary artist. 


Twice Bought (Nisbet) has for its scene the 
Oregon gold-fields, and is full of adventure ; 
but it can scarcely be said to be in Mr. R. M. 
Ballantyne’s best style. It shows signs of 
haste, and the various incidents that constitute 
the plot do not fit well into each other. It is 
plain, too, that Mr. Ballantyne would have felt 
more at his ease if he had not been compelled 
rpetually to keep a moral before the eyes of 
8 young readers, and to prove how his hero, 
Tom Brixton, did a very naughty thing indeed 
in stealing the money of the tipsy bully, Gash- 
ford. Rose, the somewhat mysterious heroine 
of the story, is well drawn; and Stalker, the 
villain, has quite a Gustave Aimard look. 


Jacob Jennings, the Colonist, by Janet Gordon 
orm : Oliphant), is hardly so full of 
hair-breadth escapes as Twice Bought, although 
its hero has his fair share of tussles with lions 
and others of the true aborigines of South 
Africa. But it is better written; and beneath its 
a there is an undercurrent of genuine homely 

cotch pathos. Miss Gordon shows decided 
originality in apprenticing a Scotch boy to a 
Dutch farmer just before the Boer War. Rinkel 
—that is the farmer’s name—is perhaps too like 
a Scotch yeoman of the days of Burns trans- 
planted to South African soil. But he is a very 
worthy man; and the story of himself, his 
Alsatian wife, and his adopted son is one very 
fieartily to be commended. 


In Griginhoof, by Crona Temple (8. P. C.,K.), 
there is a fair amount of Scotch scenery and 
Scotch drink, but neither the incidents nor the 
character smack of the soil. There isa good 
deal—rather too much, indeed—of the correctest 
of love-making tinged with religiosity, and 
Re eccentric character, having the not inappro- 


“tata name of Mats, is a good sketch. The 


ae 


book is too long, however ; and is neither fish 
nor fowl. 


Far too much time and labour are 





spent in stopping the grog of the poor outcast 
Griffinhoof. 


Tue best that can be said of Tales of Many 
Lands, by M. Fraser Tytler (Sonnenschein), is 
that they are sufficiently varied, and that with 
perhaps one exception—‘‘ Paul Sandford, or the 
Early Dead”—they are not intrusively or 
unnaturally didactic. The author is clearly 
more at home in Scotland than on the Conti- 
nent, or even in England. ‘‘ The Young Chief” 
contains a capital Highland vendetta, and we 
are rather sorry that at the end the villain, 
Duncan Mac Ian, should be softened and 
“converted.” But little can be said of the 
printing, or of the illustrations of this book. 
Both are decidedly behind the time. 


Little Ready Cry; or, the Sorrows of Six 
Years Old. From the French of Mdme. 
Colomb, by C. A. Jones. (Masters.) The chief 
interest of this story—which is much prettier 
than its title—is to show that French and 
English children are very much alike. The 
illustrations, too, are evidently from French 
blocks, and look rather old-fashioned. It might 
have been as well to explain the pronunciation 
of the name of the little heroine—‘‘ Chouchou.” 


A Turbulent Town. By the Rev. E. N. 
Hoare. (S. P. C. K.) It need scarcely be 
said that the story of the Arteveldts, if well 
told, makes an interesting book, and one in 
which children (especially boys) will delight. 
Mr. Hoare has done fair justice to his subject, 
and we have no doubt that many will read 
with wholesome excitement and true pleasure 
this version of one of the most stirring episodes 
in the history of Flanders. A word of praise 
should be said for the illustrations. 


THE venerable hero of Grandfather, by E. C. 
Phillips (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is rather too 
pronounced a compound of George Washington 
and Marcus Aurelius for boys or even girls to 
appreciate; and, altogether, this story is not 
so much a revelation of little-girl character as 
a long lecture of the nursery governess sort to 
little girls on their moral deportment. One of 
these girls, however, Lily, has occasional out- 
breaks of naughtiness, which are a relief to the 
monotonous ‘‘ goodness” of the book. It is 
rather a disappointment to find she is innocent 
of one peccadillo, the guilty person in this 
instance being another girl, a somnambulist. 
The portraits given of the grandfather are too 
suggestive of Cadsby before Pancks cut off his 
imposing locks. 

THERE is a saintly grandfather in Mother 
Bunch, by Stella Austin (Masters), but he 
has flashes of silence. Mother Bunch is a 
story of, rather than for, boys and girls, and 
of their little adventures and naive sayings. 
We should not be surprised, however, if a 
certain painter in it, with the fearful and 
wonderful name of Pippo Stevens, were not 
a favourite with young folks of both sexes. 
Some of the sentiments in Mother Bunch are 
unexceptionable, if not also original, such as 
‘*Phyllis said what a pity there were such 
things as critics, and grandfather Sylvester said 
they were necessary and useful—sometimes.” 


The Adventures of Six Young Menin the Wilds 
of Maine and Canada. By C. A. Stephens. 
(Dean.) Although bearing on the title-page 
the name of an English publisher, this book 
appears to have been printed in America. It 
is an account (which may or may not be strictly 
true) of a bicycle tour from Boston to Quebec. 
The ‘“‘adventures” described are not particu- 
larly adventurous, and the style is not quite 
so amusing as it is evidently intended to be. 
The engravings of scenery are interesting, but 
strangely unequal in execution. A few of them, 
however, are very good indeed. 


Winnie's Secret, by Kate Wood (Blackie), is 
a story of two little girls who are left orphans 





and friendless in London, and who are at len: 
restored to their mother’s relatives by a rai 
improbable succession of accidents. The tale, 
though not very skilfully constructed, is plea- 
santly written and interesting. 


Family Feats. By Mrs. Reginald Bray. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Mrs. Bray explains 
that her book is in substance the story (told 
with some imaginative license) of the merry 
pranks of herself and her brothers and sisters 
when children. There is nothing remarkable 
in the incidents, which might be paralleled in 
any family which includes half-a-dozen healthy 
children. The verses headed ‘‘ Cuvier’s Dream,” 
however, if really a childish production, are very 
clever indeed. The book ia hansdisoensley got up, 
and has some well-drawn illustrations. 


King’s Scholars: or Work and Play at East- 
haven. By M.L. Ridley. (Shaw.) We gather 
from the title-page that the author has pub- 
lished three other stories dealing, like the pre- 
sent one, with schoolboy life. Notwithstanding 
this choice of subject, we cannot help strongly 
suspecting that the book is of feminine author- 
ship. No man, we venture to hope, would have 
represented a boy of eleven as having, in the 
capacity of amateur town missionary, reclaimed 
a notorious drunkard, and as responding in the 
following terms to the congratulations of a 
schoolfellow on this achievement :— 

‘*¢No, I don’t want a medal,’ said Arthur seriously, 
examining the shingle as they walked on to the 
shore. ‘I try to please my Master in everything. 
I'll get a crown by-and-bye.’” 

We are bound to confess, however, that the 
religious tone of the story is in general by no 
means so sickly as might be inferred from this 
repulsive specimen, and that Mrs. or Miss 
Ridley shows a considerable knowledge of 
boyish character. The book is on the whole 
well written, though it is curious to read of 
‘a vicarious” life in the sense of ‘‘a life full of 
vicissitudes.” 

Beryl and Pearl, by Agnes Giberne (Nisbet), 
is a story of two orphan girls brought up by a 
young widow, a distant relation. The char- 
acters of the two children are well contrasted, 
and the story is evidently written with the 
laudable intention of teaching young girls to 
command their tempers when their elders fail 
in commanding theirs. 


Two Stories of Two. By Stella Austin. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by E. 8S. Basevi. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) Both these stories are = 
fully told, though they would have been better 
for a little more stuff in them. Some of the 
illustrations in outline are so good as to make 
us regret the fate that the others have met with 
from the engraver. 


Not in Vain. By Mary E. Palgrave. 
(S. P. C. K.) We conclude that the moral of 
this story is that failure may be turned to good 
purpose, that we may, in fact, make ‘‘ stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to higher things.” 
It is not a very powerful nor a very beautiful 
story, but it is written in a pleasant way, and 
is perfectly harmless. 


Queer Stories, by Edward Eggleston (Samp- 
son Low), is a collection of short tales for 
children by an American writer who has won 
deserved reputation as a novelist. The stories 
do not strike us as possessing any great merit ; 
and we fear that their tone and their scenery 
are too decidedly American to be very accept- 
able to English boys and girls. 


From the Religious Tract Society we have 
received those two handsome annuals—the 
bound volumes of the Zeiswre Hour and the 
Sunday at Home. Their literary contents are 
quite up to the high standard of previous 
years, while the illustrations, we are inclined 
to think, are better than ever. 
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Messrs. J. F. SHaw & Co. send us the 
yearly volumes of two very attractive illustrated 
iodicals for children—Our Darlings, edited 
by Dr. Barnardo; and My Sunday Friend, edited 
by Canon Curteis. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE have very great satisfaction in announcing 
‘that a Civil List pension has been conferred on 
the Rev. W. Houghton in recognition of his 
-eminent services to the science of natural 
history. 

THE meeting held on December 15, under 
‘the presidency of Lord Reay, in support of the 
proposal to found a teaching university for 
London, attracted a large attendance. There 
‘were present, as members of the committee, 
representatives of the London University, the 
British Museum, University and King’s 
‘Colleges, and many other important educa- 
tional institutions of the capital. The sub- 
‘committee appointed to prepare a scheme for 
the constitution of the proposed university 
presented their report. They recommended 
‘that the management should be vested in a 
‘council, composed of members elected by the 
‘several faculties, together with representatives 
chosen by the University of mdon, the 
Council of Legal Education, the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, British Museum, 
the Royal Academy, and other learned and 
scientific bodies. It is proposed that each 
faculty should elect a board of studies, who 
preons f advise in all matters relating to the 
faculty. The report further recommended that 
the new university should be closely connected 
with the existing University of pean ag though 
remaining distinct from it; each institution 
granting its own degrees, and having its own 
vice-chancellor, while the chancellor should 
preside over the two bodies jointly. Lord 
Justice Fry moved the adoption of the report, 
but, as the obvious sense of the meeting was 
that this resolution was premature, it was with- 
drawn by the mover, who then proposed that 
the report should be received, and its considera- 
tions adjourned to a future meeting. This 
motion, after some discussion, in which Profs. 
Frankland, Duncan, Ray Lankester, Drs. Wace, 
Carpenter, and cthers took part, was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Lapy BrassEy’s book on her voyage in the 
Sunbeam has been translated into French under 
the title Le Tour du Monde en Famille, Voyage 
de la Famille Brassey, raconté par la Mére. The 
translation is by M. Richard Viot, and the 
publishers are Marne et Cie., of Tours. 


Ros Rosarum is the title of E. V. B.’s new 
book on roses. We understand it will contain, 
among other original contributions by living 
authors, unpublished verses by Lord Tennyson, 
Lord Lytton, Mr. J. A. Symonds, and Hamilton 
Aidé. The work will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Doxpy’s recollections of Dickens, recently 
announced in these columns, will be issued by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in time for Christmas. 
The titleis to be Charles Dickens as I Knew Him: 
the Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain 
and America (pepe It will form a crown 
8vo volume of about 480 pages. 


Messrs JAMES Bryce & Sons, of Glasgow, 
will publish early in January a tion of 
an important work on the statistics of German 
universities by the professor of political science 
at Halle. The translator is Mr. John Hutchin- 
son, of the Glasgow High School, who has 
added a map, notes, and appendices. A Preface, 
applying the book to the academical problems 
of England, Scotland, and America, been 
contributed by Prof. Bryce. 


THE volume of the Folk-Lore Society for 





1884—Magyar Tales, by the Rev. W. H. Jones 
and Mr. Lewis Kropf—will be issued to mem- 
bers immediately. 

Svucu of our readers as are interested in the 
reproduction of the Shakspere quartos will 
be pleased to learn that Mr. Griggs’ facsimile 
reprint of ‘‘ Richard the Third” (1597) is now 
ready for delivery to subscribers. The intro- 
duction is by Mr. P. A. Daniel, one of Mr. 
Furnivall’s most esteemed collaborators. 


Tue §. P. C. K. will publish as a Christmas 
book the completed volume of Mr. Francis 
George Heath’s Fern Portfolio, which will 
include upwards of sixty figures, life size, 
coloured from nature, and comprising all the 
species of ferns found in the British Islands. 


Messrs. ABEL HEywoop & Sons, of Man- 
chester, will publish at an early date Forbidden 
to Wed, in their cheap and uniform edition of 
Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks’s novels. <A portrait of 
the author will be included. The story when 
first issued was entitled Forbidden to Marry, but 
that title was claimed by another writer, hence 
the change. 


TuHE Rev. Hilderic Friend has nearly ready 
for the press a popular work on China. 


Messrs, WILDRIDGE & Co., of Hull, will 
issue at an early date a book on Bewick. 


Two theological works are announced by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin for immediate publication. 
Paying the Pastor: Unscriptural and Traditional, 
by Mr. James Beaty ; and The Question of Ques- 
tions—Is Christ indeed the Saviour of the 
World ? by the Rev. Thomas Allin, of Weston- 
super-Mare, a work dealing with the subject of 
a future life. 


THE December number of the Folk-Lore Jour- 
nal (vol. ii., page 12) is the last of the monthly 
issue. Henceforth it will appear quarterly, 
beginning in January. 

To-DAY is the last day of the sale of the 
Syston Park Library, collected by the late Sir 
John Hayford Thorold. The sale, which began 
on December 12, has excited, as was anticipated, 
keen interest among book-lovers, by whom 
Messrs. Sotheby’s room was crowded each day 
up to the time of our going to press. The 
great event of the sale was the purchase by 
Mr. Quaritch of the Mazarin Bible for £3,900, 
the largest price previously paid for a copy 
having been £3,150. Mr. Ellis obtained for 
£1,000 the Fust and Schoiffer Bible of 1462, 
and the first edition of the Catholicon (Guten- 
berg) was secured by a private collector for 
£400. Caxton’s Mirour of the World was 
knocked down for £335 to Mr. Quaritch, who 
was also the purchaser of the French Josephus 
on vellum (£275), Bartoli’s Recueil des Peintres 
(245), a MS. Horae B.V.M on vellum (£220), 
and the Complutensian Polyglot (£176). 


Wuite Mr. Bernard Quaritch has shown 
within the last few days that he continues to 
reign supreme in the book mart of England— 
we had almost said of the world—we regret to 
hear that his brother bibliopole in New York, 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, has been compelled by the 
hardness of the times to suspend his business. 


WE learn from the Antislavery Reporter that 
an English monthly newspaper has been started 
in Morocco. Ifs purpose is to advocate such 
administrative reforms as will, in the editor’s 
words, ‘‘make it possible for honest men to live 
in Morocco.” 


THE Czech monthly literary journal, Slovanshyj 
Sbornik, of Prague, this month contains a review 
by Prof. Ibl of Mr. W. R. Morfill’s Slavonic 
Literature. In the same journal Mr. A. L. 
Hardy is still continuing the series of notices 
of English writers on Slavonic subjects which 
has already been referred to in the ACADEMY. 


Many of our readers will be sorry to learn 





that the Princeton Review, after many years of 
useful service, first to the cause of theology, 
and more recently to general literature, 
ceased publication. It was founded as the 
organ of the Presbyterian og of New 
Jersey, at Princeton, where Dr. McCosh has 
been president since 1868. 


Mr. C. E. PAscor has issued a prospectus on 
the publication of English -books in America. 
He says in effect that, though the lack of 
international copyright is one reason why 
English authors derive but little profit from the 
sale of their works in America, another and 
graver reason is, that as a class, they are in 
ignorance of the means for getting the best 
out of existing conditions. The usual method 
of Bearer is for the English publisher to 
make proposals to an American publisher, or 
for the representative of an American firm in 
London to submit proposals to his principals in 
the United States. Mr. Pascoe points to the 
danger of losing a lucrative sale that this 
method entails. His prospectus, which is 
accompanied by letters from American pub- 
lishers and some well-known English authors, 
is worth attention. Mr. Pascoe’s address is 
6, Southfields Road, West Hill, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 


In a paper on ‘‘ Wales as Carlyle saw it Forty 
Years ago,” by Mr. Jas. Harris, Cardiff, in the 
December number of the Red Dragon, two im- 
portant errors in Mr. Froude’s recently pub- 
lished volumes are noted and corrected. Mr. 
Froude, it would seem, is at least three years 
‘‘out”’ in his date with regard to the death of 
a Glamorganshire gentleman named Redwood, 
between whom and Carlyle there passed a num- 
ber of very interesting letters, unknown to Mr. 
Froude, but published in the Welsh national 
magazine. Mr. Froude’s statement that Red- 
wood was a man of no literary pretensions is 
also combated, Mr. Harris showing Redwood 
to have been a writer in the Zvaminer, and the 
author of an interesting work on Folk-Lore, 
published by Saunders & Otley, of London, in 
1839. In short, it was a case of ‘literary 
friendship between the two men from the first.” 


THE editor of Cassell’s Magazine is offering 
prizes in connection with the ‘‘ Modern Readin 
Club,” for the best abstract of some stand 
book mentioned in the lists given by him, and 
also for a set of programmes for public readings 
and recitations. The rules are published in the 
December number. 


Tue Committee of Managers of the Royal 
Institution announce the following as the 
probable arrangements for the Friday evening 
meetings before Easter, 1885:—Friday, January 
16, Prof. Tyndall, ‘‘On Living Contagia” ; 
Friday, January 23, Prof. H. N. Moseley, ‘‘ The 
Fauna of the Sea-shores” ; Friday, January 30, 
Prof, Ernst Pauer, ‘‘A Short Review ot the 
works of Living Composers for the Pianoforte” 

with Musica] Illustratiéns by Mr. Max Pauer); 

iday, February 6, Mr. G. Johnstone Stoney, 
‘“‘How Thought presents itself among the 
Phenomena of Nature”; Friday, February 13, 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., ‘‘The Forms of 
Leaves”; Friday, February 20, Mr. William 
Huggins, ‘‘ The Solar Corona”; Friday, Feb- 
ruary 27, Prof. E. Ray Lankester, ‘‘A Marine 
Biological Laboratory” ; Friday, March 6, Mr. 
Charles T. Newton, ‘‘ The German Discoveries 
at Pergamus”; Friday, March 13, Sir Frederick 
A. Abel; Friday, March 20, Prof. A. W. Riicker, 
“Liquid Films—a Soap-Bubble”; Friday, 
March 27, Prof. Sir Henry E. Roscoe, ‘‘ The 
Sources of the Coal Tar Colours.” 


Dr. EUGENE OsWALD writes to us agreeing 
with the complaints in Dr. Asher’s letter (pub- 
lished in the AcADEMY of last week) respecting 
the great deterioration in the quality of the 
Magazine fiir die Literatur des In- und Auslandes, 
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and states that he has no longer any connexion 
with that periodical. 


A Correction.—The novel entitled This Year, 
Next Year, Some Year, Never, which was reviewed 
in the AcADEMY of last week, is published by 
Messrs. Field & Tuer, and not (as there wrongly 
stated) by Messrs. Sampson Low. 








A TRANSLATION. 
BYRHTNOTH’S CHALLENGE. 
(From the Anglo-Saxon.) 


Hz bade each warrior let his steed go free 

To roam afar, and forward to the field 

March like a hero bent on valorous deeds. 

And soon as Offa’s kinsman knew the earl 

Would brook no coward, he let his darling hawk 

Fly to the forest, and to battle strode, 

That men might know the youth could wield in 
war 

His weapon stoutly. With him Eadric bore 

His spear afield, resolved to help his lord ; 

Eadric the brave, who vowed to fight, and fought 

Till shield and broadsword he could wield no 
more. 

Then Byrhtnoth steeled the warriors for the fray, 

Gave them good counsel, told them how to stand, 

And hold their stead behind a wall of shields 

Linked firm and fast, and have no thought of fear. 

Soon as the host was well arrayed, he leapt 

Down from his stead to share the brunt of war 

With his true hearth-troop whom he loved so well. 

There on the shore the vikings’ herald stood 

Loud shouting to the earl across the stream, 

Addressed him, and in threatening words pro- 
claimed 

The message of the men who roamed the sea: 

‘* Me the bold seamen sent and bade me say : 

Full quickly thou must send us rings of gold, 

The price of freedom, which ’twere better far 

To buy betimes than stem the rush of spears, 

Face the fierce onset of the seamen’s steel. 

No need that blood be spilt if Byrhtnoth will 

Against the goid to have the boon of peace.’’ 

Fierce and undaunted Byrhtnoth grasped his 
shield, 

Shook his ash spear, and boldly answered thus : 

‘* Hear thou, proud viking, what this people say : 

No tribute shall we pay but poisoned spears, 

Old swords and trappings that have hn with war. 

Go, herald, take that message to the Danes, 

And tell a tale my foes will hate to hear: 

How with his troop there stands a noble earl, 

Resolved to battle for his native land, 

The land of Ethelred, his lord and king, 

And many heathen in the fight shall fall. 

Too mean it seems that you “without a blow, 

Since you have come thus far into our land, 

oa take our tribute to your ships and sail. 
Af not so easy shall you win the gold; 

Till sword and spear in war’s grim struggle show 
Who are the vanquished, we no tribute pay.”’ 


G. R. Merry. 








OBITUARY. 
RINALDO FULIN. 


Tue death of the Abate Rinaldo Fulin removes 
one of the foremost of Italy’s historical re- 
searchers. He was born at Venice in 1824, and 
studied theology with the intention of devoting 
himself to the work of preaching. TIl-health 
prevented him from carrying out his intention, 
and he turned to historical studies. He was a 
professor in the Liceo Marco Polo at Venice, 
and set on foot the Nuova Collezione di opere 
storiche, which began to be published by 
Antonelli in 1865. He wrote a work important 
for the bibliography of Dante, [llustrazione dei 
Codici veneti della Divina Commedia, and also 
contributed several papers to the Atti dell Ateneo. 
It was chiefly owing to his exertions that the 
Archivio Veneto was founded in 1871. His most 
valuable contribution to historical knowledge 
was his activity in promoting the publication 
of the Diario di Marino Sanuto, an undertaking 
which required great courage. Till his death 





he continued to act as general supervisor of the 
twelve volumes which have at present appeared, 
and which form the most valuable contribution 
to the authorities for Italian history which has 
been made since the days of Muratori. 





Mr. Askew Roserts, of Croeswylan, Os- 
westry, who established the Oswestry Adver- 
tiser in 1849, and was one of the first to ublish 
an antiquarian column in the provincial press, 
died at this residence on Wednesday, December 
10, at the age of fifty-eight. Mr. Roberts was 
the writer of the Gossiping Guide to Wales, of 
which over fifty thousand copies have been 
sold; and edited, with many annotations, the 
latest edition of the Jlistor: y of the Gwydir 
Family. Besides his notes in “‘ Bye-Gones ” (the 
column which we have mentioned), he was a 
frequent contributor to antiquarian publica- 
tions like the papers of the Powys Land Club, 
and the T7'ransactions of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, of the council of which he was 
amember. Mr. Roberts was a Justice of the 
Peace for the borough of Oswestry. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nuova Antologia of December 1 publishes 
a series of letters from Mazzini to Quirinia 
Magiotti, the friend of Ugo Foscolo. The 
letters are written from London between 1838 
and 1843, and deal with a project of Mazzini’s to 
write a life of Ugo Foscolo. This plan, unfor- 
tunately was not carried out, but the letters 
now published contain a sketch of Mazzini’s 
design. 


THE Revista Contemporanea of November con- 
tains an exposition of the philosophy of Kant, 
with a criticism of his categories, by Mariano 
Amador. Sergio Suarez considers the probable 
results of the Panama Canal, and advocates the 
opening of free ports, like the Canary Islands, 
in Spanish possessions on the future great lines 
of communication. Senor Herrera reviews 
favourably Fernandez Duro’s work on the 
Invincible Armada. He treats Philip’s attach- 
ment to Elizabeth as real; and attributes the 
failure of the expedition in great part to the 
commander, whose want of ability had been 
justly appraised beforehand by his own wife. 
In the later number we have the conclusion of 
the interesting description of Constantinople in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by J. de 
Siguenza. The writer is somewhat favourable 
to the Turks, and the Russians are described 
as vassals of Poland, but already formidable 
enemies to the Porte. Problems of astronomy 
are discussed by Alvarez Sereix, chiefly after 
the lecture of Prof. Young at Philadelphia. 
R. P. Lasalde not very successfully defends the 
theories of Martin Minguez on the ancient 
populations of Spain against P. F. Fita and 
Senor Delgado. 


TnE Boletin for November of the Real Aca- 
demia de la Historia gives an account of the 
stock of a Moorish bookseller lately found in a 
house at Almonacid, in the province of Zara- 
goza. Unhappily more than eighty volumes 
were damaged or destroyed before the remain- 
der were rescued by R. P. Fierro and D. Pablo 
Gil. Senor Codera has now examined 140 MSS., 
and some still remain in private hands. They 
treat generally of Spanish affairs, or of religion; 
most are known from other sources. The 
earliest is dated 435, the next 534. P. F. Fita 
and 8. Coello both have notices of a Roman 
miliary stone found a year or two since at 
Almizcara in Leon, and which fixes a point in 
the north-west Roman road. Fernandez y Gon- 
zalez translates, with facsimiles, three rabbinical 
renal letters of the fifteenth century. The 

cality is La Guardia in Alava, the language 
Spanish in Hebrew characters, with Hebrew 





intermixed. The number concludes with the- 
fragmentary Histories of Fernando III. and 
Alphonso X., by Gil de Zamora. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EUCHARISTIC USAGE IN THE ANCIENT 
IRISH CHURCH. 
Wootton Rectory, Northampton : Dec. 15, 1884, 
The object of the note on p. 377 of my 
Ancient Liturgies was to suggest that the infer- 
ence drawn (for instance) by Mr. Scudamore in 
his Notitia LEucharistica, founded upon Dr. 
O’Conor’s statement, was unwarranted. I am 
lad to have the suggestion so completely con- 
Tene, on documentary authority, as itis by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes in your last issue. Had 
Mr. Warren’s Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church been published when my book was 
written—viz., in 1877-8, both the above- 
mentioned note and several other paragraphs 
would have been differently worded. 
C. E. Hammonp. 








CRITICISING THE NON-EXISTENT. 
Autun: Dec. 13, 1884. 

This apparently impossible feat has lately 
been accomplished by an American critic in 
the Union of Brooklyn, and perhaps a short 
account of his performance may afford a little 
amusement to your readers. 

Some time ago the publisher of my forth- 
coming book on landscape issued a first 
approximative prospectus, which gave a truth- 
ful account of what our intentions were at the 
time, leaving us, of course, the usual latitude 
for introducing improvements before the work 
was published. Among the announcements 
was one of an etching that I intended to con- 
tribute. I perceived, however, that a few 
minor sketches would be necessary to give 
perfect clearness to certain statements in the 
text, and, as nobody but myself could do these, 
I made twelve drawings. With these I thought 
the reader would have enough of me, and, 
as the text required more time than I had 
calculated upon, I abandoned the idea of an 
etching, and substituted an unpromised plate 
by Mr. Brandard, no doubt to the purchaser’s 
advantage. 

Well, on the strength of the first prospectus, 
a critic in the Union of Brooklyn finds great 
fault with my etching, which is, it appears, 
a very miserable performance, confirming his 
previous low opinion of me, and giving him 
the impression that I am one of the worst 
etchers he has ever known. 1 willingly admit 
that the plate in question has one very serious 
negative defect—that of non-existence. It is 
really a non-entity, like 0+0. Hitherto 1 
had supposed that the non-existent was safe 
from criticism, but, as you see, I was mistaken. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 








“BESIDE” OR ‘“‘ BESIDES,” 
University C ollege, Nottingham : Nov. 25, 1884. 
Everyone must have noticed that, nowadays, 
‘besides ” is deliberately used by some writers 
in place of the preposition ‘‘ beside,” whenever 
as well as (but not by the side of) is meant, while 
others insist on keeping “‘ besides” to its ad- 
verbial use. It may be well to note the usage 
of those authors whose works may become 
classics. When, in Ferishtah’s Fancies, I came 
to the last lines of p. 26— 
“ List toa tale. A worthy householder 
Of Shiraz had three sons, beside a spouse ’»— 
I supposed that Mr. Browning sided with the 
wurists in this question; but, only eighteen 
ines further on, “besides” is used as a 
preposition :— 
‘*_the sun, besides [sic] a fire, 
Holds earthly substance somehow fire pervades, 
And yet consumes not.”’ 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
“besides” is a misprint. J. W. THomPson. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownnay, Dec. 22,8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
TUESDAY, Dec. 23, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual 
General Meetin; 


g. 
Fripay, Dec. 26, 8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 
SATURDAY, Dec. 27,3pm. Royal Institution: Juvenile 
ete The Sources of Electricity,” by Prof. 
ndall. 








SCIENCE. 
Applied Mechanics: an Elementary General 
Introduction to the Theory of Structures 
and Machines. By James H. Cotterill. 
(Macmillan. ) 
This work constitutes a manual of applied 
mechanics which, in its completeness and 
adaptation to the requirements of the engineer 
student, is without a rival. ‘The elementary 
principles of statics, dynamics, and hydrostatics, 
are supposed already known,” If this sentence 
of the introduction escapes the reader’s notice, 
he will not continue his perusal very far before 
the hypothesis of the author will be forcibly 
suggested to his mind. The work is not in- 
tended to take the place of the ordinary treatise 
on mechanics, and it contains only a few pages 
devoted to dynamical laws and principles. 
Were we in a hypercritical spirit to seek for 
imperfections, we should, perhaps, say that the 
least useful articles are those in which the 
author appears, for the moment, to have 
departed from his general plan, and has tres- 
passed on the domain of abstract dynamics. 
In chap. xi., seven pages are devoted to the 
‘* Elementary Principles of Dynamics,” but the 
reader is cautioned that this ‘‘ brief statement 
is not intended as a substitute for a treatise on 
elementary dynamics.” We venture to think 
that, if touched upon at all, the subject 
demanded fuller treatment than it could receive 
in so limited a space. At any rate, we might 
have expected that the accuracy of expression, 
which is characteristic of the rest of the book, 
should not be less conspicuous here than else- 
where. We find, however, the following state- 
ments on p. 274:—‘‘Such units depend on 
nothing but the size of the unit piece of matter, 
and are hence called ‘absolute’ units.” ‘‘ The 
unit of force is, then, that which is necessary to 
produce a velocity of 1 foot per 1” in this 
piece,” and on p. 193, ‘‘ force is measured by 
the velocity which, when unbalanced, it pro- 
duces in a given quantity of matter,” no 
reference being made to the time required to 
produce this velocity. We presume, that on 
p- 275, where the gravitation unit of mass is 
stated to be ‘“‘the above-mentioned piece of 
platinum divided by the numerical value of g,” 
we are simply meeting with a clerical error. 
But, while exhibiting such indications of 
hasty preparation, these few pages are not with- 
out merit. The conception of Impulse as the time 
integral of force, and consequently the equivalent 
of the momentum generated, is clearly brought 
out. The definition of centrifugal force is clear 
and accurate. ‘If we are thinking of the fixed 
body instead of the moving body, we call the 
force R the centrifugal force, being the equal 
and opposite force with which the moving body 
acts on the body which constrains it.’”’ When 
this notion of centrifugal force has become 
general, we shall hear no more of a balance 
between centripetal and centrifugal forces since 
in fact the centripetal force is producing its 
full effect in changing the direction of the 
body’s motion, and is necessarily acting with- 
out opposition. After the accurate definition 
of centrifugal force quoted above, we are 
scarcely prepared to find the popular notion 
still latent in the author’s mind, and betrayed 
by such a statement as the following, on 
p. 281:— 


“* Centrifugal forces may be employed in machines 
to do the werk which is the object of the machine, 
as in certain drying machines where the substance 





to be dried is caused to rotate with great rapidity, 
» that the fluid is expelled at the outer circum- 
erence.’’ 


In the application of the elementary principles 
to the explanation of “‘ centrifugal governors,” 
including Porter’s governor, the parabolic 
governor, and Siemens’ cup governor, we have 
condensed into some half-dozen pages a clear 
and accurate exposition, which in less able 
hands, would have occupied two or three times 
that space. 

We have selected for the above observations 
a few pages in the middle of the book, in order 
that the few complaints we have to make may 
be as quickly as possible dismissed from our 
minds. Looking at the book as a whole, two 
points impress themselves on the reader. They 
are the systematic treatment which pervades 
nearly every chapter, and the enormous amount 
of information compressed into less than six 
hundred pages of very readable type. Fre- 
quently, in reading the clear, but too concise, 
descriptions of machines, or portions of machines, 
by which the author profusely illustrates the 
principles he explains, we are tempted to wish 
that at least double the amount of space had 
been available, so that more detailed descrip- 
tions might have been given. In other cases, 
the brevity with which a subject is treated, but 
treated comprehensively, is the chief charm of 
the book. 

Assuming a knowledge of statics the author 
devotes the first chapter to the discussion of 
framework and the diagrams of stress for frames 
loaded at the joints. Various forms of girders, 
of trussed beams, and roof trusses are described, 
and their merits explained, in a succinct and 
masterly manner. The second chapter treats 
of straining actions in beams and girders, and 
explains the construction of the curve of bend- 
ing moment. In chap. iii. the graphical methods 
of representing shearing stress and bending 
moment are further developed and applied to 
some important examples. Prominent among 
these is the determination of the stresses in a 
ship in which the buoyancy and the weight are 
differently distributed along its length. The 
curve of weight and the curve of buoyancy being 
drawn, the difference of the ordinates enables a 
curve of loads to be constructed. From this 
the curve of shearing stress and the curve of 
bending moment are determined as in the case 
of a loaded beam. Chap. iv. treats of frame- 
work in general, and explains the employment 
of ‘ virtual joints.” 

Part II. treats of the ‘Kinematics of 
Machines,” a machine being defined as ‘‘ an 
instrument for converting and transmitting 
motion.” This definition apparently is not 
intended to be complete, for on page 192 it is 
stated that— 

‘* if the principal object of a piece of mechanism 
is to do some kind of work it becomes a machine. 
Many mechanisms—as, for example, clocks and 
watches—are not, properly speaking, machines ; 
for though work is done during their action, yet 
the object of the mechanism is not the doing of 
the work, but the measurement of time, or some 
similar operation.’’ 

On page 202 the description of a machine is 
still more fully developed :— 


** A mechanism becomes a machine if we connect 
together two of its elements by a link capable of 
changing its form or dimensions, and so moving 
the mechanism, notwithstanding a resistance 
applied by a similar link connecting two other 
elements.”’ 


In the next paragraph we are told that ‘‘ the 
driving link is the source of energy,” and the 
steam which connects the piston and cylinder 
of an engine is quoted as an example. This 
implies that the ‘source of energy” is an 
essential part of any machine, but we do not 
think it usual so to consider it, nor is the idea 
carried out in other parts of the book. For 
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example, on p. 207 it is stated that ‘‘ a number 
of machines may be driven from one prime 
mover, which serves as their ‘source of 
energy’”’; and then we have another definition 
of a machine—“ a machine, then, is a mechan- 
ism which transmits energy and converts it into 
a form suitable to the work to be done.” 

The method adopted for the classification of 
mechanism is, with slight exceptions, that due 
to Prof. Reuleaux, and no one can read this 
section of the book without being struck with 
the admirable way in which mechanical con- 
trivances, which at first sight appear to defy 
classification, arrange themselves in the 
ranks of a well-defined scientific system. 
We remember how, some years ago, while 
walking through Southwark, we were struck by 
the peculiar motion of Stannah’s pendulum 
ap exhibited in a warehouse window. We 

id not then recognise in this apparatus the 
missing arrangement of links required to com- 
plete, without going outside the class of ordin- 
ary machinery, the set of possible mechanisms 
obtainable by the inversion of the slider-crank 
chain. This serves as one of many illustrations 
which show how the inventor, working gen- 
erally in the dark and ignorant of the value of 
his contrivances, develops the materials for a 
systematic science, which require, however, 
the labour of the scientific mind in order to 
combine them into an intelligible system. Plate 
I, contains six illustrations of the slider-crank 
and the several mechanisms which can be ob- 
tained by its inversion, that is, by fixing differ- 
ent links in the system. As the slider-crank 
chain consists of four links, four separate 
arrangements may be produced by fixing one 
or other of the four links, but by altering the 
Jorm of the links we may obtain mechanisms 
which differ very much in appearance as, for 
example, on the one hand, an oscillating 
engine, and, on the other, the quick return 
adopted in some small planing machines where 
the slotted link takes the place of the oscillating 
cylinder. Plate II. represents forms of mechan- 
ism resulting from the inversion of the doubie 
slider-crank chain. 

Chap. vi. treats of connection by higher 
pairing, and chap. vii. of mechanism in general. 

these chapters considerable space is devoted 
to the consideration of the teeth of wheels, 
The manner in which a limit to the obliquity 
of the line of action of the pressure between the 
teeth in contact determines the smallest number 
of teeth allowable in wheels belonging to a par- 
ticular system is very clearly brought out. 

Part III. commences with chap. viii., and is 
devoted to the dynamics of machines, The 
chapter (chap. ix.) on the dynamics of the 
steam engine, with the explanation of curves of 
crank effort, and description of the method of 
constructing ‘‘ curves of crank effort for any 
given indicator diagram,” is perhaps one of the 
most important chapters in the book. Chapter 
viii. commences with the consideration of work, 
and methods of estimating graphically the work 
done against varying resistance. One of the 
most striking and valuable features of the book 
is the constant employment of graphical 
methods in place of the formulae of the integral 
calculus. In dealing with resistance to rotation, 
the ‘‘ curve of stability’ of a vessel is alluded 
to as well as the ‘‘ dynamical stability,” which 
is represented by the area of the curve, and 
indicates the work which must be done in order 
to capsize the vessel, a question which is further 
discussed on p. 378, A little more space devoted 
to these important practical bearings of the 
subject would, we think, make the book more 
valuable to the ordinary reader. 

Chap. x. is devoted to frictional resistances, 
The loss of work due to the stretching of belts 
is very clearly explained gn p. 264, from the 
fact that the driving pulléy must have ‘the 


speed of the tight sae of the belt, and the 





driven pulley that of the slack side.” Since 
the same weight of belt must pass any given 
point in a second it follows that the speed of 
the driver must exceed that of the follower. 
On page 266 it is stated that the loss of work 
by the stiffness of belts is considered by most 
authorities ‘‘so small as to be negligible.”” We 
think that an exception should be made in the 
case of some recent “installations” where 
heavy link belting has been employed to run at 
very high speed over small pulleys, and exposed 
to acomparatively small tension. With ordin- 
ary belting the work done in bending the belt 
over a drum is to some extent restored on 
mn peg | the belt—at any rate, no addi- 
tional work is required to be done in order to 
straighten it—but in bending link belting the 
resistance overcome is purely frictional, and as 
much energy is consumed in straightening the 
belt again as was required to bend it. On page 
262 the value of e, the base of the Napierian 
system of logarithms, is given as 2°7288. We 
do not think this is the usually received value. 
We have hitherto believed it to be 2°71828.... 

Chap. xi. treats of the dynamics of machines, 
One of the most interesting articles in the 
chapter is that (art..144) which deals with the 
“balancing” of locomotive engines. ‘In 

ractice ... the final adjustment is performed 

y trial, The engine is suspended by chains, 
and its oscillations, when perfectly adjusted, 
are very small even at very high speeds.” Itis 
not every engine works, however, which is pro- 
vided with the appliances necessary for slinging 
an engine and running it at very high speed, 
and, as we are told in a note, considerable 
difference of opinion exists with reference to the 
desirability of completely neutralising the ten- 
dency to horizontal oscillations in consequence 
of the great vertical forces introduced. This 
point is illustrated by the examples on pages 
296-7, from which itappears that in the ordinary 
locomotive selected, when running at fifty miles 
an hour, the effect of the balance weights is to 
alternately increase and diminish the vertical 
force exerted by the driving wheel on the rails 
by more than two and a half tons. 

Part IV. deals with the ‘‘stiffness and 
strength of materials,” Chap. xii. contains the 
ordinary theorems on the bending of beams 
and girders, set forth in a very intelligible 
manner. Chap. xiii. treats of the deflection of 
beams, and shows that the curves of load, 
shearing force, bending moment, slope and 
deflection form a continuous series, each 
derived from the preceding ‘‘ by a process of 
graphical integration.” Then follows the well- 
known ‘‘Theorem of Three Moments”: but 
the question of ‘‘continuous beams” does not 
meet with the amount of attention which it 
deserves. Chap. xiv. deals with ‘‘ compression 
and bending,” and considerable space is devoted 
to the question of the crushing of long pillars 
and the collapse of boiler flues. Under the 
head of ‘‘ Impact” the effect of suddenly load- 
ing an elastic support is discussed in chap. xvi. 

One of the most useful, as well as interest- 
ing, chapters in the book is chap. xviii., which 
treats mainly of the strength of materials. 
Want of space prevents our considering the 
several questions in detail, but the point which 
strikes us most forcibly is the vast field still 
open for experimental research in this subject. 
Now that colleges, like the Yorkshire College 
at Leeds, and the Central Institution at South 
Kensington, are fitting up engineering labora- 
tories provided with first-class testing machines, 
it may be expected that our knowledge of the 
mechanical properties of materials used in con- 
struction will soon be widely extended. 

Part V. treats of the transmission and con- 
version of energy by fluids. On p. 442 it is 
stated that ‘‘ in a perfect fluid a sensible chan 
would be produced by a stress of sensible 
magnitude in an indefinitely short time, but in 





all actual fluids a time is Fon g ogg and this 
necessity for time is attributed to viscosity. If 
the fluid possessed no mass it would be right to 
attribute the time required in order to produce 
change of form to viscosity alone, but in a 
perfect fluid a finite force can produce a finite 
change of form only in a finite time according 
to Newton’s second law of motion, and it is 
only when the time required exceeds that 
demanded by the mass or inertia of the fluid 
that we have evidence of viscosity. 

Chap. xix. treats of the elementary principles 
of hydraulics, and contains an_ interesting 
article on the resistance to the motion of ships 
at speeds so low that the ‘‘ wave resistance” 
may be neglected. In the next chapter, which 
deals with hydraulic machines, the propulsion 
of ships by the jet propeller, by poe Pm and by 
screw propellers is discussed. The theory of 
the hpdealile ‘* compresser,” employed to brake 
the recoil of heavy ordnance is given on 
p- 491-2. While the subject of the trans- 
mission of power is attracting so much public 
attention, the result arrived at on p. 494 will 
be generally appreciated—‘‘ Thus, for example, 
100 horse-power may be transmitted by a 5” pipe 
to a distance of 4 miles, or 10 horse-power by a 
1” pipe to a distance of 220 yards, with a loss 
by friction not exceeding 20 per cent.” This is 
by means of water from an accumulator at an 
initial pressure of 750 Ibs. per square inch. We 
have ventured to correct what is clearly a mis- 
print in the text, and to substitute 1” for 1’, as 
the diameter of the second pipe referred to. 
Again, ‘‘The power of a motor supplied by a 
given pipe .. . is greatest when one-third of 
the head is lost by friction.” In the case of 
an electric-motor the greatest power is obtained 
when the loss of ,potential by resistance is one 
half, but the work done against electrical 
resistance varies as the square of the current, 
that against the friction of water in a pipe 
varies as the cube. 

The last chapter is devoted to pneumatics 
and thermodynamics. No attempt is made to 
treat the latter subject fully, and the sections 
devoted to it constitute little more than a sum- 
mary of results. Some important points, how- 
ever, are explained very clearly, and we are 
pleased to see that the author still believes in 
compounding engines, in order to avoid the dis- 
sipation of energy Pra" on the condensa- 
tion and re-evaporation which occur when a high 
degree of expansion is permitted in a single 
qntes, and that he is also of opinion that 
‘* considerable economy may be effected by the 
use of a steam jacket.” These points are dis- 
cussed at much greater length in the author’s 
well-known treatise on the steam-engine. 

The notes, which are relegated to an appen- 
dix, contain much very interesting and useful 
information, and should be carefully studied. 
Another very important feature is the examples 
at the end of each chapter. A judicious selec- 
tion of a few from the many practical examples 
provided for the exercise of the student would 
convey a very fair idea of the contents of the 
work, and might be substituted for a consider- 
able portion of this notice. 

In conclusion, we may say that we have learned 
much from the perusal of Prof. Cotterill’s 
work, and may repeat the statement, that we 
know of no other book comparable with it in 
its adaptation to the requirements of engineer 
students. Perhaps, too, we may express a 
hope that in future editions an index will be 
added, so that the very great amount of in- 
formation contained in the book may be rendered 
more readily available. Wm. GARNETT. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Ueber die baskische Sprache wnd Sprachfor- 
schung. (Breslau: Hirt.) ‘Che author describes 
this as a general introduction to a more detailed 
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work on the Basques. Certainly it contains 
nothing which was not already known to Basque 
scholars, while in one or two points its infor- 
mation is behind date. It will serve the pur- 
pose, however, for which it is specially intended, 
of drawing attention in Germany to one of the 
most interesting populations of Europe. As 
the author writes for German readers we must 
not quarrel with him for the exaggerated 
importance he ascribes to the labours of Hum- 
boldt and Phillips, though he would do well to 
remember that for independent researches in 
the Basque language a knowledge of Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte’s works is indispensable. 


Uralaltaische Volker und Sprachen. By H. 
Winteler. (Berlin: Diimmler.) This is a 
valuable addition to the literature we already 
possess on Ural-Altaic ethnology and philology. 
It consists of two parts, the first part being 
anthropological = the second philological. 
In the first part Dr. Winteler reviews all the 
anthropological material we have at present 
for settling the relationship of the Ural-Altaic 
peoples, and he treats it with a sober caution 
which contrasts favourably with the attempts 
sometimes made to determine questions of the 
kind by the help of some single characteristic 
like the breadth of the skull. In the second 
portion of his book he glances at the numerous 
languages which have been held to present 
‘“<Turanian ”’ affinities, and comes to the con- 
clusion that they have no connection with the 
Ural-Altaic family. He then proceeds to inves- 
tigate the origin of the cases in Ural- 
Altaic, and to give a general account of the 
Finnish, Samoied, Turkish, Mongolian, Tungu- 
sian, and Japanese lan Ss. e comes to the 
conclusion that an affixe word indicative of 
‘* place” lies at the root of all the cases in the 
Ural-Altaic dialects, new cases being subse- 

uently developed by the further definition of 
the older ones by the addition of words like 
‘‘ within,” or ‘‘near.”? He also holds that the 
Ural-Altaic family falls into two great groups, 
the Turko-Mongolian and the Finno-Japanese, 
which includes Samoied and Tungusian. How 
far, however, Japanese has any right to this 
place will have to be decided by future re- 
searches. In the survey of so large a field, 
omissions and errors are unavoidable, and the 
specialist will no doubt object to several of the 
statements he meets with here and there. 
Perhaps, too, Dr. Winteler has trusted too much 
to books like Hovelacque’s Linguistique. On 
the whole, however, he has performed his task 
well, and his book marks a decided step in 
advance in the comparative study of the Ural- 
Altaic family of speech. 


Die Samaritanische Pentateuch -Version: die 
Genesis in der hebraischen Quadratschrift unter 
Benutzung der Barberinischen Triglotte hrsgb. 
u. mit Einleitung, textkrit. Noten, Scholien u. 
Beilagen versehen. Von Dr. M. Heidenheim. 
(Leipzig: Schulze.) This is the first part of a 
Bibliotheca Samaritana by this well-known 
worker in a neglected field. Mr. Nutt, in 1874, 
published fragments of the Samaritan Targum 
from a Bodleian MS, Dr. Heidenheim aims at 
an emended text, turning to account the labours 
of Frankel, Kirchheim, Kohn, Néldeke, Briill, 
&c., and adding the results of his own many 
years of study. An important section of the 
Introduction deals with the palaeographical 
proof of the emendations, with lists of cha- 
racters confused in the MSS., syllables mis- 
placed, syllables inserted and attached, syllables 
which have drop out, &c. The Scholia are 
not only full of original suggestions, but contain 
an ample repertory of the views of the editor’s 
predecessors. It should be added that the 


older readings, abandoned by the editor, are 
given in footnotes. 


: Grammatik des Biblischen Aramiiischen, mit 
einer kritischen Erérterung der Aramiiischen 





Worter im N. Testament. Von E. Kautzsch. 
(Leipzig.) This work supplies a long-felt want. 
It is more than a mere collection of paradigms 
and syntactical rules: it is a critical analysis of 
the Aramaic dialect, in which parts of the books 
of Ezra and Daniel are written on the same scale 
as the larger Hebrew grammars of Ewald and 
Olshausen. The Lautlehre, Formenlehre, and 
Syntax are dealt with in order, all the forms 
occurring in the Bible being quoted, such as 
present difficulty or ambiguity being examined 
in detail, and the principles by which the 
syntax is governed being lucidly and philoso- 
phically explained. The plan of such a gram- 
mar, as we learn from the preface, had been 
long in the author’s mind ; and the publication 
in 1882 of Baer’s critical Masoretic text of the 
books jof Daniel and Ezra encouraged him to 
give it effect. References to recent literature 
bearing upon the subject are a prominent and 
useful feature in the work. The survey of 
Aramaic dialects in Sections 1-6 will be found 
in this respect particularly valuable. It might 
have been worth while, in mentioning (Sec- 
tion 5-7) Sachau’s article on the liturgical 
véuos reAwuxds from Palmyra (2 D.M.G. xxxvii. 
562), to call attention to the singular affinities 
which it presents with the Aramaic of the 
Bible, and which, indeed, it is the object of the 
article referred to to analyse. In connexion 
with Sachau’s paper should be read now also 
the remarks of Duval in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, 1884. And to the literature dealing 
with the Nabataean and Idumuaean dialects 
there should similarly be added the volume of 
inscriptions collected by Mr. Doughty, and 
edited by M. Renan, which has appeared since 
Prof. Kautzsch’s book was published. It is to 
be hoped that ere long this scholarly grammar 
may be translated into English. 


ln parts vi. and vii. of F. Staub and L. 
Tobler’s Schweizerisches Idiotikon (‘* Fal, fel, fil, 
fol, ful” to ‘‘ Fas, fes, fis, fos, fus”’) there is a 
rich collection of Swiss dialectic and folk-lore 
materials. It is curious to trace the way in 
which Latin, and even Greek, technical words, 
mostly of ecclesiastical origin, have been em- 
bedded in popular dialects. Thus, the word 
‘‘ filialist ” in Canton Ziirich means a cler, an 
who serves a subordinate church or gl nen 
outlying district—a mission-chapel, as we might 
call it—and has come to be applied to a chaplain 
in a hospital or other institution as a “ Filiale- 
kirche,” or mere daughter-church. The source 
of ‘“ Fisigug,” or ‘‘ Mono-Fisigug,” is more 
strange. This mocking name for a heretic is 
‘meen back to a reference to the Monophysites 
and Monothelites in the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession (1566):—‘‘ Mit der Lehr der Mono- 
theliteren und Monophysigugen.”’ Is any light 
thrown on our proverbial ‘‘ March hare ’’ by the 
‘March foal” of Ziirich and Winterthur? A 
sturdy lad is ‘‘as stark us a March foal (so 
starch wie-n-es Merzen-fulli).”” Persons who 
are hoaxed on March 1 are known as ‘“‘ March 
foals” in Montafun (Montavon). To “laugh 
like a Merzen-fulli” occurs in an Appenzell 
Volkslied. ‘‘ Folio” has curiously come into 
use among the Ziirich agricultural population 
as a synonym for the highest degree of per- 
fection. Thus, a fine calf, cow, or pig is 
described as ‘‘es Chalb, e Chue, e Sou in alls 
Folio,” and highly approved tobacco as ‘‘ Dubak 
vom Folio.” A specimen is given of similar use 
in Riggenberg, Bern. ‘‘A Foul ball” (Fal 
ball) is constantly used by Swiss children ; so if 
they cannot guess a riddle they say, ‘‘ We will 
be fal,” or the other says, ‘‘ Will you be fal?” 
In games, the losing party is ‘‘ foul,” or 
“dead” (fal or tot), It will be news to many 
that the verb “jump” is used in the Bern 
Seeland, St. Gailen, Rhine Valley, Wartau, 
and in Solothurn for the German hiipfen— 
“‘wie ne Fihlé so lustig mége gumpe und 
springe.”” The references to children’s games 





are frequent and full of instruction, for the 
young are the special guardians of what is old 
and traditional in word and thing. The pro- 
verbs and superstitions connected with fire are 
almost endless, but the editors only give such 
specimens as bear on the philological aim of their 
work. ‘‘ The Devil never spits in the fire (spuet 
i's Fir)” is a Basel proverb. To spitin the fire is 
dangerous, as it may bring a domestic calamity 
—measles in Basel, cutaneous eruptions of some 
sort in the Ziirich wine-districts. This super- 
stition is a survival of the priinitive fear of the 
element as a sacred but terrible power, who 
must not be insulted. Our ‘ Yule-log” is the 
“‘Christblock” in Switzerland. The editors 
see in it the old ‘‘Symbol des Vegetations- 
diimon,” and give references to Swiss authori- 
ties. Purgatory is in some places ‘ Fégfiir” 
(Fegfeuer), in others ‘“ Fex-fiir.” The latter 
is credited not to ‘‘fegen,” but to the Latin 
vexare. The Easter fire (‘‘ Oster-fiir”) is 
still lighted by the people in the churchyards 
between seven and eight in the morning on 
the Christian festival in Canton Aargau, and 
blessed by the Pfarrer. In Delsberg (Canton 
Bern), the priest burnt a New Testament in 
the ‘‘ Oster-fiir” on Easter day, 1822, in order 
to make the fire more ‘‘segenskraftig’! A 
parishioner whose billet is not consumed in the 
Easter fire expects bad luck. The illustrations 
of the customs and weather-presages connected 
with Ascension day (‘‘Uf-fart,” ‘‘ Ufert,” 
“Uffert”) are exceedingly full. The custom 
of going up the mountains to se> the sun rise 
(as the Uetliberg ‘‘ Uf-fart” at Ziirich) con- 
tinued long after the Reformation in the 
Protestant cantons, in spite of prohibitory 
ordinances. It was, of course, a remainder of 
the Pagan sun-worship. 








OBITUARY. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. Searles 
Valentine Wood, a well-known Suffolk geolo- 
gist whose writings have frequently appeared 
in the Journal of the Geological Society of 
London, the Geological magazine, and other 
scientific periodicals. He was the son of the 
late Dr. Searles Wood, the author of the famous 
work on the “Crag Mollusca.” In conjunc- 
tion with Mr. F. W. Harmer, of Norwich, Mr. 
Searles Wood carried out a detailed survey of 
the superficial deposits of East Anglia, and 
this will probably be remembered as his greatest 
work, Only a few weeks ago Mr. Wood con- 
tributed to the Geological Society a description 
of some interesting beds at St. Erth, near the 
Land’s End. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
“THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.” 


London : Dec, 13, 1884, 

Dr. Wright has thought fit to bring against 
me the grave, if not particularly appropriate, 
charge of lacking not only ‘‘ historical accu- 
racy,” but also ‘‘common candour,”’ because, in 
reviewing his book, I did not take into account 
a conversation which occurred some little time 
after its publication. With reference to this 
charge, I may say that the duty of a critic in 
reviewing a book resembles so far that of a 
lawyer in interpreting a deed, that it is not for 
him to admit constructions and explanations 
which are not fairly to be inferred from the 
words employed, and are unknown to the 
ordinary reader. Such constructions and ex- 
planations are not unlikely to result from errors 
and deficiencies having been detected and dis- 
covered after publication. And that this had 





occurred in Dr. Wright’s case was at least the 
impression conveyed to my mind on the occasion 
to which reference is made; and, in fact, just 
before meeting me, Dr. Wright’s error had been 
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pointed out to him, as I have reason to know, 
in the British Museum. But whether Dr. 
Wright did or did not express the opinion that 
the names Anah and Aholibamah are ‘‘ Semiti- 
cised Hittite,’ my remembrance of the conversa- 
tion will not enable me to assert. And, more- 
over, I am quite unable to tell what is the 
meaning of the expression ‘‘Semiticised Hit- 
tite.’ I therefore cannot determine whether 
Anah and Aholibamah, or Judith and Beeri, or, 
for the matter of that, Esau and Jacob, Saul, 
David, and the rest, are or are not ‘‘ Semiticised 
Hittite names.” The ‘‘ Semiticising”’ process, 
whatever it may be, renders names so perfectly 
‘* Semitic in form,” that the Hittite element in 
them has retired too far into their inner depths 
to be discovered. I fail to see the pertinency of 
what Fuerst says about bamah being used by 
Moabites and Edomites, unless Dr. Wright is 
of opinion that these peoples were ‘‘ non- 
Semitic.” 

As to my suffering from ‘‘ the craze which 
discovers obscenity in everything that is curi- 
ous,” I said nothing of having discovered either 
‘‘obscenity’’ or ‘‘ probable indecency.” Dr. 
Wright would not require any very extensive 
acquaintance with Eastern antiquities to find 
out that the views of the ancient Orientals 
differed from ours, and resembled to some 
extent those of Gulliver’s Houyhnhnm patron, 
who “‘ could not understand why Nature should 
teach us to conceal what Nature had given.” 
And, notwithstanding Dr. Wright’s protest, he 
may, I think, without a microscope, see some 
pretty clear evidence of this in the doorway 
inscription from Jerablfis, and possibly also in 
the Hittite inscription of Tarkutimme. 

THomaAs TYLER. 








THE SOMA PLANT. 
Royal Gardens, Kew: Dec. 13, 1884. 


I do not think that, from the botanist’s point 
of view, the hop has much claim to be identi- 
fied with the Soma. It is a plant of a more 
northern habit than the vine, and though extend- 
ing to Eastern Siberia, it does not in lower 
latitudes, as far as is known, reach nearer to 
the home of the Soma than the region south of 
the Caspian (see Alph. De Candolle, Origine 
des Plantes cultivées, p. 129; Boissier, Flora 
orientalis, vol. iv., p. 1152), The hop, in fact, 
belongs pretty certainly to the primitive 
European flora, and De Candolle doubts if the 
Aryan races had either noticed or utilised its 
properties. 

I am rather disposed to agree with my col- 
league, Mr. Baker, in thinking ‘that it does 
not seem likely that any distinctively new 
plant-type still remains to be discovered ” in 
the region from which we hope to receive Dr. 
Aitchison’s collections. I am not, therefore, 
very hopeful that botanical discovery will throw 
much, if any, further light on the Soma ques- 
tion. W. T. THtsetton Dyer. 








THE WORD ‘‘ HUMECILLUS.” 
Llanwrin, Machynlleth : Dec. 11, 1884. 


In Davies’s Welsh-Latin Dictionary, printed 
in 1632, we find the following entry :—‘‘ Buwl, 
Humecillus.”’ I am anxious to ascertain the 
meaning of humecillus, if such a word has a 
real existence except in the present case. The 
Welsh buwl is equally puzzling to me; so that 
it does not throw any light upon its supposed 
Latin equivalent, any more than that upon it. 
I have lived upwards of twenty years in parishes 
adjoining that in which Davies resided, but I 
have not been able to find that bul is ever used 
by the inhabitants of the district. 





D. Strvan Evans. | 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE remains of a scorpion from the upper- 
most Silurian strata of the Isle of Gothland have 
been recently described by Prof. G. Lindstrom, 
of Stockholm. A fossil scorpion has also been 
found in the Upper Silurian shales of Logan 
Water, Lesmahagow, and has been exhibited 
before the Geological Society of Edinburgh, by 
Dr. J. R. 8S. Hunter. The subject of fossil 
scorpions has of late received much attention 
from Mr. B. N. Peach, of the Geological Survey 
of Scotland, who has described some remark- 
able specimens discovered in the Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks of Eskdale. 


Mr. Crartes 8. SHERRINGTON, of Caius 
College, Cambridge, has been elected to the 
vacant George Henry Lewes Studentship. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. GARBE, well known by his numerous 
and important contributions to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, and who, we understand, is on the point 
of starting for a journey to India, has just 
finished an edition of Szirwid’s Punkty Kazan, 
a Lituanian translation of a homiletic work first 
published in 1629. The author, the priest and 
Jesuit Kastansin Szirwid, lived in the monas- 
tery of Wilna, and devoted himself chiefly to 
the cure of souls among the Lituanian peasants. 
Being himself a Lituanian, he was able to 
speak to them in their own language, while 
other priests could preach in Polish only. His 
language is East-Lituanian, not Zemaitic, and 
less mixed with Polish than other Lituanian 
writings of that time. He was a hard-working 
priest and scholar, and when remonstrated with 
by his friends on account of his overworking 
himself, he replied, with great simplicity, 
‘‘What is the use of my health if I do not 
work?” He died at Wilna in 1631. Among 
his books the best known are (1) Clavis linguae 
Lithuanicae; (2) Dictionarium Polono-Latino- 
Lithuanicum ; {3} Punctaj sakimu, in Lituanian 
and Polish, 1629. Prof. Garbe obtained a copy of 
this very scarce text from the Imperial Russian 
Library at Wilna, and he has added a valuable 
grammatical introduction. The book is dedi- 
cated to Prof. Max Miiller. 


Mr. R. F. StanpEN Sr. JoHN has been 
appointed Lecturer on Burmese in University 
College, London, which includes now a com- 
plete school for the training of selected candi- 
dates for the Civil Service of India. Mr. St. 
John has been actively employed for more 
than ten years in British Burmah, where he 
was deputy commissioner in charge of the dis- 
trict of Bassein, supervised the proceedings of 
subordinate courts, and carried out govern- 
ment policy on the Arakan frontier. 

Pror. ATKINSON has been appointed to the 
Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professorship of 
the Celtic Languages. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Puirorocicat Socrery.—( Thursday, 
Nov. 27.) 


Pror. Sxzat, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Fennell 
offered some observations on the ‘‘Stanford”’ 
Dictionary. He argued that the very satisfactory 
progress of the collection of materials for the 
‘*Stanford ”’ Dictionary furnished strong reasons 
for increasing the number of readers, and he 
urged that each member of the Philological 
Society should make a point of finding one or 
more contributors, who can get full instructions 
on application to Dr. Fennell. He illustrated the 
importance of increasing the number of readers by 
showing how one quotation and one book might affect 
questions of English etymology. A contributor 
had furnished a quotation for dastoone dated 1603, 
which at once suggests that battoon may be a com- 
promise between French and Italian, and so alters 





the balance of evidence as to several words ending 
in -oon being derived through French. The im- 
portance ef a single book is exemplified by Capt. 
J. Smith’s Works (Arber, 1884). Smith gives 
‘*bittakell’’ for bdinnacle, date 1626, about a 
century earlier than published references. Nowin 
the Enecycl. Brit. 1797 binacle is described and 

as having ¢wo compasses; so that bin- binn- 
for bitt- may be due to the Lat. dino- rather than 
to confusion with Eng. din. Smith also spells 
capstan ‘‘capstern,’’? which spelling favours a 
direct derivation from Spanish cabestrante. Smith 
also (1624) spells palisado more than once with a :, 
eg. p. 654 (compare cargason, crusado, lasso, 
sarsparilla, saraband). He confirms Prof. Skeat’s 
suggestion under bravado (Supplement), ‘‘ that the 
English turned -ada into -ado in certain words, 
such as barricade, ambuscado, &c.’’ A more general 
assertion might indeed be made—that the English 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries generally changed Spanish (sometimes 
Italian) a’s, which they did not accent into o. 
E.g., pOtatO, tObaccO, barricO, botargO, turnadod, 
bastinadO, all with barricadO and ambuscadO in 
Smith’s Wks. Again armadO, crusadO, primerO, 
monterO, bigotherO (Howell-Arber), juntO (by junta), 
salvO, confused by Mahn with salvo for salvo jure 
(Sp. salva, ‘‘a salute,’’ of artillery), pomadO (It.) 
show o fora. Ben Jonson’s rodomontada (ed. 1616, 
since changed to rodomontado as in Prof. Skeat’s 
reference) supports Prof. Skeat’s derivation of 
strappado from It. strappata and of gambado from It. 
gambata, and so perhaps does Ben Jonson’s passada 
[Every Man in his Humour, p. 54 (1616)], but ef. Sp. 
pasada. The best instance of o = Sp. a unaccentu- 
ated is comorddo (1626), three o’s for three a’s, 
Smith, Wks., p. 791. This one quotation com- 
pletes the proof of the Sp. derivation of comrade, 
and shows the naval origin of the word. Smith’s 
puttargo for botargo supports Prof. Skeat’s view of 
ambuscade. 'There is only one word in Dr. Murray’s 
article on -ado, for which a Spanish equivalent in 
-ada, or an Italian equivalent in ata is not forth- 
coming. This one word is camisado (Smith). Now 
if Smith, or whoever introduced camisado, knew 
the meaning of the word and also the Sp. camisa, 
‘*‘shirt,”? his refashioning of Fr. camisade into 
camisado was not by any means ‘‘ignorant.’’ Per- 
haps he knew: a Sp. camisada, and his knowledge 
of camisa kept him from writing comisado. For 
these reasons Dr. Fennell could not accept Dr. 
Murray’s article on -ado 2. Capt. Smith, 1626, 
spelt ‘‘ davit’’ David twice, and the unusual italics 
indicate that he thought it identical with the 
proper name. 


Royat ARcHAEOLOGIcAL InstiTuTE.— (Thursday, 
Dee. 4.) 


Mr. Barn in the Chair.—The Rev. Joseph 
Hirst communicated the following account of 
the efforts now being made to clear the huge 
accumulation of débris from the summit of the 
Acropolis. About two months ago the new In- 
spector-General of Antiquities and Excavations, 

. Stamatakes, -yevixds “Epopos, ably seconded and 
assisted by the present Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, K. Vulpiétis, undertook at length to carry 
out, and for the first time according to a pre-de- 
termined and comprehensive plan, the oft-projected 
and attempted work of clearing away from the 
summit of the Acropolis the heaps‘of rubbish that 
have so long disfigured it, and the remains of 
mediaeval masonry that still occupy its surface. 
Much discussion has naturally taken place as to 
the advisability of destroying walls and buildings 
of Frank, Venetian, or Turkish occupants, but the 
preponderance of judgment has been in favour 
of taking exact photographs of all later ruins 
of any historic or archaeological interest, and 
of thus laying bare the original old wall of 
Grecian times. Accurate descriptions have there- 
fore been drawn up, and numerous views taken of 
every important object that is to be removed, and 
the Athenian Acropolis will in a short time be as 
wholly representative or suggestive of ancient days 
as is the historic Roman Forum since Dr. Bacelli 
and Sig. Lanciani began to carry out their noble 
scheme. Nevertheless, those who after an absence 
of a few years again visit Athens, and approach 
the sacred Hill from various sides, will, per- 
haps, be disappointed in the sudden dis- 
appearance of many a time-honoured landmerk, 
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and regret the ruthless destruction of that 
strange medley of Turkish dwellings, modern 
battlements, and mediaeval wall-skirting, so long 
familiar to the eye in views of the Athenian 
Acropolis. ‘Too much praise, however, cannot 
be given to the energetic members of the Greek 
Archaeological Society, who have taken all 
necessary precautions, and who watch with un- 
abated interest the progress of the works. Few 
visitors to the Acropolis can fail to remark that its 
summit is in many places covered to the depth of 
from six to eight feet with the débris of ages, so 
that important and expensive labour must be em- 
ployed to exhibit the various temples on their 
proper level, and to unearth the foundations and 
pavement trodden by the children of the Imperial 
Commonwealth. Let us hope that this new ven- 
ture will tend to the substantial enrichment of 
the well-deserving public museums established 
here (begun, alas! after the whole world had been 
adorned with the spoils and trophies of Grecian 
art), where every attention and facility is so lavishly 
bestowed upon the stranger! The workmen are 
now engaged in breaking up and in clearing away 
an enormous brick cistern of Roman days, com- 
monly attributed to Justinian. It is supposed to 
have been built to supply water for the garrison of 
soldiers when the Acropolis began to have a con- 
siderable population. The gutters can still be 
seen which conducted the water from the roofs of 
the temples and from the rocky surface of the hill 
into this recess. It occupies the rectangular space 
between the Pinacotheca and the back part of the 
northern wing of the Propylaea. It is now laid 
open to view, but will soon disappear altogether to 
leave revealed the original foundations of those 
ancient buildings. [fy the aid of a pole and of a 
steel tape I had an accurate measurement of this 
cistern made under my own eye, and found it to be 
fifteen and a half metres long by ten and a half 
wide, while the depth from where the double- 
vaulted roof infringed on the wall of the Pinaco- 
theca to the flooring of the cistern underneath is 
about five metres. This roof was supported by a 
row of three brick columns running down the 
middle flanked at each end by an abutment from 
the side wall, making in all five brick supports for 
the double-vaulted ceiling. It may be remarked 
that in all the ancient cisterns remaining in By- 
zintium the supporting columns are invariably of 
marble or stone. There are a number of small 
cisterns scattered over the Acropolis, three or four 
feet wide by, perhaps, six or eight feet deep, now 
half filled with rubbish, presenting the appearance 
of huge circular wmphorae made narrow at the top, 
which were built to supply private houses of 
Turkish or other times with rain water. From a 
gap already made in the side of the great cistern 
built up against the Pinacotheca (viz., on the long 
side of the cistern) I was able to observe some six 
feet of the original foundations of the time of 
Pericles. As far as at present laid bare, viz., down 
to the bottom of the cistern, these consist of two 
layers of well-squared stones, surmounted by a 
projecting ledge. All these stones are of the kind 
usual in the foundations of ancient Greek build- 
ings, a porous-looking tufa from the Piraeus, not 
unlike the cavernous stone used in walls of modern 
Paris, which crumble but do not break up into 
pieces when struck by a cannon ball. Perhaps this 
ledge, which stands out from the main wall about 
half a foot, may have been to protect the basement 
from the action of rain water, just as stones were so 
chiselled in rough escarpments by Roman as by 
modern masons, to keep water away from the 
cemented joinings. In the excavations connected 
with this cistern nothing of importance has been 
found save some ents of inscriptions and a 


small marble head, all of which are deposited in the 
temporary museum erected on the Acropolis. The 


members of the German School, however, in clearing 
up the débris round the temple of the Wingless Vic- 
tory have discovered another delicately-carved frag- 
ment of the long-missing balustrade that guarded it 
as with a barrier on the northern side which looked 
prey te tf mew main ascent into the Propylaea. 
—Admiral let communicated a memoir on the 
Menhir Autel at Kernuz, Pont l’Abbé, Brittany. 
This is a granite monolith, ten feet long, dis- 
covered through being struck with the plough- 
share. It was unearthed by M. du Chatelier, and 
found to be carved with four panels bearing repre- 
sentations of, apparently, Steoomy, Hercules or 


Jupiter, Mars, and other deities. The stone seems 
to be of Roman date.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
read a paper on the Augustinian Priory of the Holy 
Trinity at Repton, Derbyshire, describing the 
results of the excavations on the site of the church 
which have been recently completed by the Rev. 
W. Fumeaux. 


AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstituTE.—(Zuesday, Dec. 9.) 


Prorgssor FiLower, President, in the Chair.—Sir 
John Lubbock read a paper on ‘ Marriage 
Customs and Relationships among the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines.’’ Many tribes are divided 
into families or gentes, and no man may marry a 
woman of his own gent. For instance, among the 
Mount Gambier (South Australia) natives every 
man is a Kumite or a Kroki, every woman a 
Kumitegor or a Krokigor. No Kumite may marry 
a Kumitegor, nor a Kroki a Krokigor. In many 
cases the divisions are more complex; but the 
general principle is that no man may marry a 
woman of the same gens as himself. These divi- 
sions often extend through many tribes and over 
hundreds of miles. But while these restrictions 
are imposed on marriage, on the other hand, in 
one sense, every man is considered as a husband 
of every woman belonging to the gens with which 
he is permitted to marry; so that, as Messrs. 
Fison and Howitt forcibly put it, he may have 
1,000 miles of wives. But though we may call 
this marriage—and it is a rite which in old times 
was generally, and to a certain extent still is, 
recognised as perfectly legal and respectable—it 
does not help us to the origin of marriage in our 
sense. ‘‘Communal marriage ’’ (as he had pro- 
posed to call it) was no doubt aboriginal, and 
founded on natural instincts. But how did the 
institution of ‘‘ individual marriage ’’ arise? ‘‘ In- 
dividual marriage’’ cannot be derived from ‘‘ com- 
munial marriage,’’ because, however much the 
gentes may be subdivided, the wives must remain 
in common within the gens. Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt did not, he thought, sufficiently realise 
the fundamental distinction between these two 
customs. They spoke of both as ‘‘ marriage,’’ 
and, indeed, we had no other word for them. 
Yet they were radically distinct, and even 
opposite in their characteristics. Sir John 
Lubbock had suggested in his work on The 
Origin of Civilisation that while, in such a state 
of things, no man could appropriate a woman 
belonging to his own tribe exclusively to himself, 
still, if he captured one belonging to another 
tribe, he thereby acquired an individual and 
peculiar right to her, and she became his ex- 
clusively, no one else having any claim to, or 
propertyin, her. Heconsidered that this explained 
the prevalence of the form of capture in marriage, 
which was first pointed out by the late Mr. McLennan 
in his excellent work on Primitive Marriage, but 
which Mr. McLennan attributed to the prevalence 
of exogamy, or the custom of marrying outside the 
tribe; while, on the contrary, Sir John Lubbock 
maintained that individual marriage was founded 
on capture, because this could alone give a man an 
exclusive right. This view has recently been con- 
tested by Messrs. Fison and Howitt, but Sir John 
replied in detail to their arguments, and supported 
his suggestion by strong evidence, some even 
taken from their own work.—The Director (Mr. 
Rudler) read a paper on ‘‘ The Jeraeil ; or, Initia- 
tion Ceremonies of the Kurnai Tribe,’ by Mr. 
A. W. Howitt, in which the author gave a detailed 
account of a Jeraeil, at which he himself was pre- 
sent, and drew attention to the manner in which 
it differs from, or has resemblance to, ‘‘ The 
Kuringal of the Murring.” 
EpinsurcH Marnemarticat Socrery.—(Friday, 
Dec. 12.) 


Mr. A. J. G. Barctay, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. P. Alexander, Lady Margaret’s College, 
Glasgow, contributed a paper on “ Failing Cases 
of Fourier’s Theorem,’’ remarks on which were 
made both by Dr. Munir (who read the paper) and 
by Prof. Chrystal. Dr. Muir gave a note on “A 
Function of Two Integral Arguments”; and Mr. 
A. Y. Fraser discussed ‘‘The Number of Con- 
ditions determining Geometrical Figures.”’ 


Roya Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, Dec. 15.) 





Sm W. Mur, President, in the Chair.—Mr. R. N. 





>. 


Cust, hon. secretary, read a paper ‘‘On the Lan- 
guages of the Russian Province of the Caucasus,”’ 
illustrating his remarks by a reference to a large 
map of that region. tting on one side the 
European languages which do not belong to this 
province, and the dialectical variations of those 
which do belong, it appears that there are only 
seventeen distinct forms of speech spoken by a 
population of five millions and a half. Of these 
the Persian, Kurd, Armenian, and Ossete belong 
to the Iranian branch of the Aryan family; the 
Turki to the Altaic family; and the remainder to 
the group of peculiar mountain languages of the 
Caucasus, which (all of them) differ from any other 
family of speech, while many of them differ from 
each other. Their structure and vocabulary have 
been fully illustrated by Schiefner and F. Miiller. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, Sir G. Campbell, Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, Mr. Brandreth, Col. Telfer, and M. Issa- 
koff took part. 








FINE ART. 


Stratford-on-Avon, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of William Shakespeare. By 
Sidney L. Lee, with forty-five Illustrations 
by Edward Hull. (Seeley.) 

Tax shrine which in all England most attracts 

the modern pilgrim is unquestionably the 

place of Shakspere’s birth and sepulture. 

Happily, it still contains many of the charac- 

teristic features of mediaeval times, and its 

inhabitants have the good sense—if not the 
good taste—to value and preserve whatever 
recalls the memory of him who has made 
their town famous. The parish church, the 
grammar school, the guildhall, and the chapel 
of the guild are externally much the same 
now as when the poet’s eye rested upon them, 
and there are not a few picturesque, half- 
timbered houses yet standing which may 
belong to an earlier date than the sixteenth 
century. Then there is ‘the great and 
sumptuous bridge upon the Avon,’’ with its 
fourteen arches and long causeway of stone— 
an excellent example alike of English masonry 
and English public spirit—and, to conclude, 
there are the muniments of the town, which 
earry back its history to the time of Henry 

III. 

From this bare recital it will be seen that 
both author and artist have had in Stratford 
abundant materials upon which to employ 
their respective talents, and it is satisfactory 
to add that each in his department has 
acquitted himself well, and the result of their 
combined labours is a volume of unusual 
interest and conspicuous beauty. 

Mr. Lee begins his work by investigating 
the origin of the town, for which he does not 
claim a very high antiquity. Its name, of 
course, bears witness to the presence of the 
Romans ; but the very formation of the word 
shows that the Saxon settlers lacked the skill 
to carry on what their predecessors had begun, 
or that the place was too insignificant to 
require the costly advantage of a bridge. The 
ford continued for many centuries the only 
means for crossing the river; and, when a 
wooden structure was erected it was but a 
poor affair, and the approach to it so dan- 
gerous that “‘many folks,” says Leland, 
‘either refused to come to Stratford when 
the river was up, or, coming thither, stood 
in jeopardy of lMe.” Stratford owed much 
to Sir Hugh Clopton, whose benefactions 
almost remodelled the town, and his gift of 
anew and noble bridge was worthy of the 
age in which he lived. It will be remem- 
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bered that New Place, where the poet ended 
his days, was Sir Hugh’s “‘ pretty house ” in 
Stratford; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that, surrounded as he was from first to last 
with memorials of this worthy merchant, 
Shakspere should not have given us his 
portraiture. 

Mr. Lee illustrates many passages in Shak- 
spere’s dramas (he does not seem equally 
familiar with his poems) with apt quotations 
from contemporary records and allusions to 
the scenery and circumstances with which 
the poet was associated, and Mr. Hull is 
certainly entitled to the credit of making us 
acquainted with many fair spots and interest- 
ing relics of the past. Some of the etchings 
—notably those of Charlecote, the poet’s birth- 
place, and Mary Arden’s cottage at Wilme- 
cote—are effective; but the artist’s skill is 
seen to better advantage in the vignettes, all 
of which exhibit great clearness of outline 
and careful execution. He has also repro- 
duced with singular accuracy the Ground Plan 
of the town made in 1759 for the purpose of 
indicating the mediaeval portions then extant, 
and Speed’s map of Warwickshire as pub- 
lished in 1610. Altogether this handsome 
folio is one that should attract more than 
passing attention, and just because we do not 
regard it as a mere ‘‘ book of the season”? we 
wish that its value had been enhanced by the 
addition of an index. This would have made 
more generally accessible the numberless 
facts relating to Stratford and the Shaksperes 
which the industry of Mr. Lee has brought 
together. Cuartes J. Rosrnson. 








A Smaller Biblia Pauperum. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts so-called Biblia Pauperum is a repro- 
duction, on a smaller scale, of a volume 
published as a memorial of the Caxton 
celebration, held in London in 1877. It 
contains reductions from thirty-eight wood 
engravings, the original blocks for which 
were purchased by the late Mr. Sams, of 
Darlington, whose name may be taken as 
sufficient warrant for the genuine antiquity of 
these curious illustrations. Mr. Sams was 
well known in his day for his untiring 
exertions in forming an antiquarian museum 
and a large collection of biblical and classical 
works. He travelled, mostly on foot, through 
Europe and in the East in search of antiquities, 
and is said always to have carried a hollow 
walking-stick, in which he kept his money 
concealed. These wood blocks, which he 
picked up at Nuremburg, cannot be recognised 
as belonging to any old printed book; and 
the artist’s mark, which appears on the 
thirty-seventh plate, is unknown to biblio- 
graphers. The subjects were evidently 
intended as illustrations of the life and 
parables of our Lord; and we have noted in 
the picture of Christ stilling the tempest 
(Folio L.) that the storm is personified by a 
human head appearing in the clouds, blowing 
with puffed cheeks and open mouth, in much 
the same manner as is seen in a twelfth 
century miniature in the library of Rheims, 
and again in a Pastoral of St. Gregory at 
Autun. This seems to be an image borrowed 
from Pagan mythology and introduced into 
the West with Byzantine art. In a fresco- 
painting at Vatopedi, on Mount Athos, the 





winds are personified in like manner. In 
Folio Ixvi. the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, the soul of the dying mendicant 
is figured as a little child, naked, sexless, 
passing from the mouth of the dying man in 
his last breath, thence lifted in an angel’s 
arms and borne aloft to be folded in the 
mantle of God. The souls of the wicked are 
either demons passing from the sinners’ mouths 
into the jaws of hell, or they appear as great 
black insects that infect the air. 

We wish that these engravings had been 
simply published with an explanatory text 
instead of the passages selected by Messrs. 
Unwin from Wiclif’s translation of the Bible. 
In some instances the text and illustration 
seem to have no connexion whatever. Thus, 
in Folio xlii., we have two scenes represented 
where Christ stands preaching to His disciples. 
It would appear that this block was originally 
meant to be cut into three pieces, since the 
two uppermost subjects have no possible 
relation to the lower. That to the right at 
the top is the birth of the Virgin. St. Annais 
represented in bed, leaning on her pillow, the 
attendant holding the infant exactly as this 
scene is always treated in early art, and is de- 
scribed in the Byzantine painter’s guide, or 
Manual of Pauselinos, brought by M. Didron 
from Mount Athos. In Folio xxvi., the upper 
subject probably represents Christ in the 
house of Lazarus, Martha carrying a plate 
laden with fish, Mary kneeling before her 
Lord. This picture has no connexion with 
the lower scene—that of Christ casting out 
devils. Neither do the texts which accom- 
pany plates liii. and lxxiv. appear to have any 
relation to the subjects treated. 

In conclusion, may we ask if the title of 
this work is not a misnomer? The name 
‘“‘ Biblia Pauperum ” has been used to signify 
a special class of book otherwise termed 
“Typos et Antitypos Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, and Biblia Typico-harmonica.” Meer- 
man (1765) observes, ‘‘ Hic liber qui olim 
appellabatur Biblia Pauperum may be also 
called Figurae Typicae Veteris atque Anti- 
typicae Novi Testamenti, seu Historiae Jesu 
Christi in figuris.” The text of this work closely 
corresponds to that of the Mirror of Human 
Salvation, a mediaeval mystic poem in leonine 
verse on the types and antitypes of Scripture. 
The “ Biblia Pauperum” gave two types to 
each scene from the New Testament, which 
was the antitype. The miniatures were 
arranged as triptychs, the antitype being the 
central subject, while the types drawn from 
the Old Testament were at each side. The 
object of this arrangement was to prove the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New, 
to show the Christian religion as the revela- 
tion of a divine scheme fore-ordained from the 
beginning by the Almighty. 

As an example of binding and printing 
this book is admirable; but we cannot think 
the work is at all ‘‘ a perfect representation ”’ 
of any book of the Middle Ages which bore 
the title of ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum.” 

Marearet Sroxes. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Sutton PALMER has in a few years estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the most accom- 
plished and refined of our younger water- 


| colourists, and his drawings in Sussex, now on 





view at Messrs. Dowdeswell & Sons’ in New 
Bond Street, show an advance in that tender- 
ness of perception and dexterity of hand which 
have always been visible in his work. In 
certain directions, indeed, he has not much 
farther to go. In rendering the tender exuber- 
ance of the first flush of spring with its blades 
and blossoms, its shoots and sprays, its delicate 
sunshine and still more delicate shadow, even 
Mr. A. Hunt or Mr. North would find it hard 
to excel such drawings as ‘‘ Sweet Spring-time, 
near Lavington” (16), or the ‘‘ Month of May” 
(22). In ‘ Willows” (19) and “A Charming 
Stream, Arundel,” the piece of smooth water 
and its mystic reflections are rendered with 
equal skill; while the rich tangle of their 
water-side vegetation shows a care, a know- 
ledge, and a patience, rare since the days of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. It is, however, in more 
panoramic scenery that his higher skill is seen. 
Whether he treats the bare downs with a blue- 
white chalk quarry gleaming in the distance as in 
** Black Cap Down” (2), or such a far-reaching 
and various landscape as ‘‘ Lewes ’’ (23), we find 
him equally skilled to seize those melting grada- 
tions of colour and fine-drawn veils of mist and 
light which are only within the reach of pure 
water-colour. Though dealing generally with 
placid effects of sunlight and delighting mainly 
in the loveliness of English scenery, Mr. Palmer 
can be solemn in sentiment, as in ‘ Twilight— 
Midhurst” (37) and almost sombre as in the 
fine ‘‘ Approaching Night—on the Rother” 
(52), where we see the last touches of the sun 
still warming the light clouds that float above 
the steel-blue bars of the horizon. Mr. Sutton 
Palmer has evidently studied much, both of 
art and nature, and his sympathies are too 
wide and his manners too many for us to pre- 
dicate what will be his ultimate style. We 
trust it will not be in the direction of too 
minute manipulation or too elaborate pretti- 
ness. While the general tendency of his work 
seems to be somewhat too much in this direc- 
tion, some of it, especially such bolder studies 
as ‘‘Ambersham Common” (36) and ‘‘ Below 
Arundel” (41), makes us hope that he will 
develope more of the breadth of Dewint and of 
the fresh vigour of Constable. A solitary 
street scene in Rye (53) is remarkable for the 
pure quality of its transparent colour and the 
sureness of its touch. 

We have too long left unnoticed a collection 
of paintings and drawings at the Hanover 
Gallery, where Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti 
have assembled more than one hundred and 
fifty works of foreign artists. These are prin- 
cipally French, and their average quality is figh. 
Of deceased landscape painters there are several 
fine Corots, including two of unusual interest, 
painted when he was still under the influence 
of Claude and the Classicists. By Rousseau 
there are two, one of which is a small sunset 

lowing as with gems of colour. Two fine 

uprés, one or two jewelly works by Diaz, a 
Troyon of fine quality, a Daubigny and a 
Courbet make up a choice collection of works 
by noted French landscape painters. J. F. 
Millet is also represented by a small picture, a 
pastel, and a drawing in black-and-white, all 
of which are interesting. It is with regret that 
we must add a fine fresh view of the Thames, 
by Bastien Lepage, to the list of works by 
deceased French artists. The rest of the pic- 
tures we must dismiss even more summarily. 
They comprise a drawing by Meissonier, a large 
and celebrated picture by G. Jacquet, ‘‘ The 
Pavane”’ (a dance of the sixteenth century), 
fine Israels, some fine Jacques and Ziems ; and, 
if we are obliged to pass over the others it is 
partly on account of their merit, the evenness 
of which makes distinction difficult. 
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OBITUARY. 

THE premature death of M. Bastien Lepage 
has removed from the ranks of French art a 
painter whose performance, however remark- 
able, had not really been equal to that which 
might have been expected from his earliest 
promise. Judgment, it is true, must be arrested 
in the case of a man who died having hardly 
reached his prime—for M. Lepage was but 
between thirty and forty ; yet it is, we deem it, 
very doubtful whether M. Lepage would ever 
have justified the hopes that were born of his 
first successes. The distinctly gifted a 
Frenchman, whose work we do but briefly an 
roughly estimate, was from the beginning a 
naturalist. He took the world as he found it, 
adding little to the facts that he faithfully 
observed. One or two of his pictures are not 
easy to forget, but the enforced memory of 
them is not often pleasant, for they dealt 
neither with selected form nor with selected 
colour. M. Lepage was at once a painter of 
portraits, and of the rural figure in its appro- 
priate surroundings. His ‘‘ Hay Field ”—not- 
able much more for its figures than its land- 
scape—was the occasion of one of his first 
successes. Then he painted the portrait of a 
suffering lady, a friend of Victor Hugo’s—one 
who bore up bravely against the continuous 
strain of physical disease—and this had a 
Holbein-like quality of precision and decisive- 
ness, and perhaps a more than Holbein-like 
patience. portrait of a young relation of 
the artist’s won, it is said, the notice of the 
Prince of bag —— oe aera to M. 
Lepage to paint His Roy: ighness’s portrait, 
led to the celebrity of the painter in England. 
M. Lepage’s vision of His Royal Highness was, 
to say the least of it, dry and unlovely; but 
the artist wrought, we consider, with larger 
measure of success when he addressed himself 
to the business of suggesting on canvas or 
panel the flexible yet imperious nature of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Latterly he had, to some extent, 
eschewed portraiture. He had represented on 
a scale unduly large, and on canvases unduly 
empty, scenes of rustic life, which required 
Art, and not a tiresome photograph of Nature, 
to make them interesting. A set sete reputa- 
tion cannot, we think, be permitted to them ; for 
their ‘“‘ realism,” like too much of modern 
realism, consisted for the most part in the 
obstinate adherence to the ugly, in a continued 
constancy to the uncouth. The treatment of 

easant life, which was noble and dignified, 

owever sternly veracious, in the hands of 
Millet, and which acquired beauty and 
romance without forfeiture of truth in the 
hands of Jules Breton, became too often repul- 
sive, if it did not become grotesque, in the 
overgrown canvases of the sincere but some- 
times ill-advised painter whose death we 
deplore. M. Lepage had, unquestionably, his 
own qualities of unrelenting accuracy of 
draughtsmanship, inspired by sincerity of aim ; 
but like most men of individuality who succeed 
in being popular at all—it is, of course, much 
easier to be popularif you abandon individuality 
altogether, or even have no shadow of a claim 
to possess it—M. Lepage was quite over-rated. 
He represented the movement of a moment. 
He headed that movement. But the time of 
its duration is too short for it to assume a sub- 
stantial importance. The movement is already 
all but over, and it is again likely to be under- 
stood that a devoted reference to the commonest 
nature is neither the end nor the beginning of 
what one has a right to demand in the apostles 
of Art. M. Lepage has not, in truth, renewed 
the contemporary school, though he may have 
freshened for a moment its current. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


THE sudden death is announced at Brussels, on 
December 7, of M. Jean-Baptiste van Moer, 





the well-known architectural painter. He was 
but fifty-eight years of age, and fell dead 
while ee hg his easel, palette and brushes 
in hand. is views of old Brussels that 
decorate the Salle d’Attente in the Hotel de 
Ville were painted before the boulevards, &c., 
had improved away portions of the picturesque 
lower town. His latest work, in which he is 
said to have surpassed himself, was the decora- 
tion, with views of Venice, of a dining-room 
for his friend, the animal painter, M. De Haas. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
RAPHAEL’S ‘“‘ MADONNA COL DIVINO.,”’ 
Dartmouth V: Rommiedn Steet, Teamanne : 


The above painting, according to the work 
On the Schools of Painting in Italy, edited by 
Sir Charles Eastlake, was in the museum of 
Naples in 1851; but I have reason to believe 
that sometime between that year and 1859 it 
was purchased by the late Lord Northwick, and 
added to his celebrated collection of paintings. 
If so, it would have been sold at his sale in 
1859. If anyone could give me the recent his- 
tory of this painting, and where it could be 
seen, he would confer a favour upon me. The 
following description of this painting (which, 
according to Passavant, dates from 1512) is 
culled from Sir Charles Eastlake’s work :— 
‘The Child, seated on the Virgin’s lap, is 
blessing the Baptist, while Elizabeth supports 
his little arm.” ‘‘ Joseph is seen descending 
some steps in the left-hand corner of the back- 
ground of the painting.” 3B. H. THwalre. 








THOMSON’S LIFE OF HABLOT BROWNE. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W.: Dec. 17, 1884. 
In my letter which appears in your last 
number I have ancidentiity substituted the 
date of Hablot Browne’s birth for that of his 
baptism. The register of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, 
records both that he was born on June 11, 
1815, and baptized on December 21 of the same 

year. A. 8. BICKNELL. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DurRinG the past autumn Mr. Axel Herman 
Haig has been busy over an etching of ‘‘ Poets’ 
Corner,” Westminster Abbey. Mr. Haig has, 
we hear, selected a point of view which 
brings into prominence the bust of the poet 
Longfellow. Another etching that Mr. Haig 
is developing is an outside view of the Abbey. 
Trial , mew of the first named will be on view 
immediately in Messrs. Dunthorne’s Galleries, 
Vigo Street, and early in the coming year a 
proof of the later study. 


WE understand that a second edition of 
Mr. Frederick Barnard’s Character Sketches 
Jrom Dickens (which we noticed in last week’s 
ACADEMY) has already been called for. 


THE International Exhibition at Antwerp, 
to be opened next May, will include five 
sections:—(1) Education, Liberal and In- 
dustrial Arts; (2) Industries; (3) Navigation 
and Commerce, Fisheries and Pisciculture; (4 
Electricity; (5) Agriculture, Forestry an 
Horticulture. This will be separate from 
the exhibition of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and engraving, to which artists of all 
countries will be invited to contribute. 


M. GusTavE LEBOoN has been entrusted b 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction with 
a mission to India, for the purpose of studying 
and describing the architectural monuments of 
that country from the earliest times to those of 
the Mogul dominion. 


M. JULIEN LE BLANT will furnish a series 





of illustrations to a new edition of Alfred de 





Vigny’s Servitude et Grandeur Militaires, to 
appear next year. 

Count Cart LANCKOROWSKI, in conjunction 
with Profs. Niemann and Peterson and Dr. 
Von Luschan, has been during the past few 
months occupied in archaeological researches 
in Asia Minor. It is stated that Count Lanck- 
orowski purposes to continue these investiga- 
tions next year, and to publish their results in 
a work of considerable extent. 


THE decoration of the “‘ Salle des Maréchaux,” 
in the Ministry of War at Paris, is now com- 
ae It consists of four panels painted by 

. Thirion, the subject being Strength, Law, 
Courage, and Prudence. 

THE proposal for the acquisition of the splendid 
Pfahlbausammlung of Dr. Gross, of Neuchatel, 
has been debated in the Swiss Nationalrath. 
There is some fear that this collection, which 
has been gathered with so much zeal and 
knowledge, may fall into private hands, and be 
scattered all over the world. It is particularly 
rich in articles of the bronze period. The 
difficulty is that the Swiss Federation have yet 
no central museum for the reception of national 
property, although the project for the erection 
of such a building is still under debate by 
the commission of experts appointed in July, 
1883, by the Department of the Interior. 


AT the meeting of the managing committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, held at Princeton, on November 21, 
Prof. Albert Harkness, of Brown University, 
Rhode Island, was chosen director for the year 
1885-86. The present director is Prof. Van 
Benschoten, of the Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut. A volume of papers by students of 
the school is nearly ready for publication. 


We have been favoured with a copy of, 
The Courtenay Mantelpiece, by Roscoe Gibbs 
with a biographical notice of the Right Rev 
Peter Courtenay, D.D., Bishop of Exeter, and 
a description of the Courtenay Mantelpiece by 
Maria Halliday. (Torquay.) This attractive 
volume—printed for private circulation only— 
contains not a little which is of public interest, 
for the heraldic mantelpiece which forms its 
subject is in the Episcopal Palace at Exeter, 
and therefore is in some sense national property. 
It is a very beautiful example of mediaeval art, 
and worthy of the delineation and description 
which have been here bestowed upon it. Mr. 
Roscoe Gibbs has not only reproduced its outline 
and details with the greatest accuracy, but he has 
also entered thoroughly into the spirit of the 
work—how thoroughly may be best seen by 
comparing his drawing with the engraving 
given in the third volume of the Vetusta Monu- 
menta, Of Mrs. Halliday’s share in the book it 
is almost enough to say that it exhibits her 
usual excellences. She is well acquainted with 
the history of Bevonshire families, learned in 
heraldic lore, and writes with care and per- 
spicuity. As to the mantelpiece itself, it was 
removed by Bishop Philpotts in 1845 from the 
dining-room to its present position on the south 
side of the hall. It measures from the base to 
the top of the centre finial almost twelve feet 
six inches, and its greatest width is nearly eight 
feet. Profusely ornamented with the charac- 
teristic devices of the period—circa 1480—its 
most conspicuous decorations are three armorial 
shields, the centre bearing the arms of the See of 
Exeter impaling Courtenay; the dexter the 
arms of Courtenay, with two swans as suppor- 
ters, and the sinister Courtenay impaling Hun- 
gerford. Emblems and devices occur wherever 

ssible, and scrolls, bearing appropriate 
egends, above and beneath the shields. It 
should be added that Mr. Roscoe has increased 
the value of the book by a chapter, richly illus- 
trated, dealing with the episcopal blazonry 
extant in Exeter Cathedral. 
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THE STAGE. 

THE Imperial Theatre—whose bright days have 
not been many—has re-opened this week under 
the direction of Mr. H. St. Maur. Mrs. Digby 
Willoughby would appear to be his principal 
actress, and Mr. Hermann Vezin—who lacks 
neither experience nor intelligence, yet too 
often fails to be moving—is his principal actor, 
for awhile at least ; for when Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Kendal produce ‘‘ As You Like It” at the St. 
James’s, Mr. Vezin is due to form part of their 
company. There is no reason why, under care- 
ful management, the Imperial Theatre should 
not succeed, since there is surely as much neces- 
sity for a playhouse in Westminster as for a 

layhouse in Chelsea ; and in Chelsea the Court 

8 long been an accepted institution. 

THE French Plays, under the direction of 
M. Mayer, at the Royalty, will begin to be 
interesting early in January; for, though we 
shall hardly welcome the representation of 
‘*Le Maitre de Forges” —for the English ver- 
sion of which the admirable acting at the St. 
James’s has secured a too prolonged success— 
it will be a gratification to. see so eminent a 
French artist as Mdlle. Jane Hading; and, even 
after Desclée and Delaporte, her performance 
in ‘“‘ Frou-Frou” may be a real treat. 


Lorp Lytron has been justly taken to task 
for a bumptious, a diffuse, and an ill-reasoned 
article for which he has obtained insertion in 
the current number of a great review. It is on 
Miss Mary Anderson’s Juliet—a graceful, pains- 
taking, but ineffectual performance, whic 
might, one would have thought, by this time 
have been let alone by public writers. Lord 
Lytton is very rapturous about Miss Anderson’s 
Juliet. Hardly any recent performance, it 
would appear, has more impressed this amateur 
of the theatre; and, as Lord Lytton is assured 
that his own comparatively inexperienced 
opinion is right, and the opinion of the 
expert and the professional critic wrong, he 
seeks about for an explanation of this 
difference of judgment—shall we not say, for 
this failure of justice ?—and he finds it chiefly 
in the circumstance that Miss Anderson does 
not entertain the critics to supper, and that the 
critics, when entertained at supper, may be 
quickly and permanently won. If this naive 
explanation were really worthy of a moment’s 
serious argument, we might be inclined to re- 
mind Lord Lytton of two things—first, that 
Miss Anderson is very far indeed from being 
the only important personage of the theatre 
who does not extend to professional writers of 
position the privilege of taking the wing of a 
chicken at one o’clock in the morning. Yet, 
even Lord Lytton cannot suggest that an 
actress like Mrs. Kendal, for instance—who 
doubtless considerately abstains from this gross 
but too seductive form of bribery—is not 
praised, and praised enthusiastically, in the 
press. And secondly, we should remind Lord 
Lytton—who does not much believe in the 
critical press; that is, who does not much 
believe in the judgment of the people who 
know, and who are appointed to judge chiefly 
because they know—we should remind Lord 
Lytton, in the second place, we say—only, far 
be it from us to suggest that he requires this 
reminder—that Miss Anderson is accounted 
very beautiful. Now, though it is true that the 
gift of an apple was terribly influential with 
Adam in early days, it is our own experience 
that Beauty is, with modern men, more influen- 
tial than even—the wing of a chicken. Yet 
modern men, and modern critical men—all 
except Lord Lytton, may we say ? who is well 

ersuaded in his own mind—would seem to 
faves resisted the temptation to applaud the 
beautiful Miss Anderson’s Juliet. Whereupon 
we should argue with Lord Lytton—if we 
wished to argue with him at all—that modern 
criticism is sufficiently honest. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


MapaME SopuHiz L6we’s two musical evenings 
at the Prince’s Hall on December 5 and 12 seem 
to have given great satisfaction. The pro- 
grammes, indeed, were of unusual interest. 
The first contained Schubert’s Rondo for piano- 
forte and violin, several short pianoforte pieces, 
and five of his songs; also instrumental and 
vocal selections from Schumann. All the per- 
formers were ladies: Mdme. Liwe, Miss Lena 
Little, Miss Zimmermann, and Miss Emily 
Shinner. Miss Little has a voice of sym- 
pathetic quality, and, when she has im- 
ee her style of singing, will do well. Miss 

hinner, the violinist, played with much bril- 
liancy and earnestness. The second programme 
was devoted entirely to the works of Brahms. 
First came the pianoforte and violin Sonata in 
G (op. 78), played by Miss Zimmermann and 
HerrGompertz. This was followed by four songs, 
sung by Mdme. Liéwe, and she was more success- 
ful in these than in her Schubert selection of the 
previous week. The first, ‘‘ Regenlied ” (op. 50) 
is intimately connected with the Sonata ; for the 
theme and accompanying figure are employed 
in the finale, and the first movement commences 
with the three initial notes of the song. Miss 
L. Little received much applause for her sing- 
ing of ‘‘ Meine Liebe ist griin.” The concert 
concluded with the popular ‘‘ Liebeslieder- 
Walzer” (op. 52), sung by Mdme. Liwe, Miss 


h | Little, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. R. Watkin 


Mills, with Miss Zimmermann and Miss Car- 
michael at the pianoforte. j 

Last Saturday afternoon St. James’s Hall 
was crowded. Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg was 
announced to play Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnaval,” and 
besides there was the attraction of Mr. Santley. 
Mdlle. Kleeberg was not happy in her inter- 
pretation of the ‘“‘ Scénes Mignonnes”’: it de- 
mands clever fingers, and these the player 
possesses; but she did not always succeed in 
making the music ‘“‘speak for itself.’”’ There 
is an indescribable charm and poetry about the 
‘‘ Chopin,” ‘‘ Reconnaissance,” ‘‘ Promenade”’; 
but it was precisely in these numbers that the 
player failed to satisfy us. The ‘‘ Papillons” 
a ‘* Davidsbiindler ’”’ March, too, were not 
given with sufficient clearness and power. 
Mdlle. Kleeberg is an accomplished pianiste, 
but, if we may judge of her from last Saturday’s 
performance, she has not yet caught the spirit 
and meaning of Schumann’s music. She after- 
wards took part with Signor Piatti in 
Beethoven’s pianoforte and violoncello Sonata 
in A (op. 69). In this work she was heard to 
much greater advantage, but found it no easy 
matter in the cantabile passages to vie with the 
full, rich tones of the eminent violoncellist. 
The programme included Mozart’s Quartet in 
B flat and Mendelssohn’s posthumous Andante 
and Scherzo. Mr. Santley, who was in excel- 
lent voice, sang songs by Handel, Schumann, 
and Gounod. 

On the following Monday, Mdlle. Kleeberg 
was again the pianiste, and performed Bach’s 
‘* Fantasia cromatica con Fuga.” The fantasia 
was well played, and, so far as the notes were 


concerned, the fugue also; but the rate at| cru 


which it was taken robbed the music of much 
of its dignity and meaning. As Mdlle. Klee- 
berg gave the Biilow version, she ought to have 
followed the written instruction, ‘‘ Poco Alle- 
gro e tranquillo.” A more interesting account 
of this chef-d’euvre of Bach might have been 

iven in the analytical programme-book had 

pitta’s Life of Bach been consulted instead 
of the somewhat antiquated one by Forkel ; 
and it is high time to correct the errors in the 
notice of the composer: in the same paragraph 
the date of his death is given twice, each time 
differently and in neither case correctly. Malle. 
Kleeberg was encored, and gave Chopin’s Noc- 





turne (op. 9), No.1. Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
and Herr Straus played—and most admirably 
—the second of the two duets for violin and 
viola which Mozart wrote in 1783 for Michael 
Haydn. The Archbishop of Salzburg had 
ordered Haydn to compose some duets, but the 
latter was ill and unable to finish them. Mozart 
completed them, and they were handed over to 
the archbishop in Haydn’s name. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son was the vocalist. Sbe sang with great taste 
a charming oe Purcell, ‘‘ Nymphs and 
Shepherds,” and to repeat the second verse. 
She also sang four new songs, by Maude V. 
White, from Tennyson’s “‘ In Memoriam.” The 
composer is clever, and can write effective songs, 
but in selecting such words as those of Tenny- 
son she has aimed too high, and the sentimental 
vein running through the music at times con- 
trasted painfully with the noble and sclemn 
words. How ill-timed, too, were the high and 
loud notes to the words about the sentinel who 
‘* whispers to the worlds of space”; and the 
combination of piano and organ in the accom- 
paniment to No. 4, ‘‘Be near me when my 
light is low,” was not effective. The com- 
poser presided at the piano. Mr. Sidney ae, 
who was at the organ, probably could not hear 
the piano, and the ensemble was by no means 
perfect. We ought to mention the delicate 
manner in which he accompanied the Purcell 
song. The programme included Schubert’s 
A minor Quartet, and Haydn’s Pianoforte Trio 
in G. J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 
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“The distinguishi h of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copics of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence ; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cost 
is an important element, and especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to _—_ jy pen 4 a. ——_" of 

t representations of natural or of idea J 
steers tes Times, September 4th, 1879, 





For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION oF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
Just published.—PETER the HERMIT’ PREACHING the FIRST 
RUSADE, after the Painting by Jas. Archer, Esq., Exhibited Royal 
Academy, 1883, 
PORTRAIT of WORDSWORTH, from the Drawing by Haydon. 
FACSIMILES of TURNER'S * LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
Print-Room, British Museum, 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., 
carefully FRAMED. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, “‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post. 


“It is for their of the qualled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael ye _—— in Baa mae frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be gra! 1 to the au! pe process. 

Portfolio, April, 1871. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should be used to adorn every 





ju al 
pursery and school-room in England,”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT-BOOKS. 


‘“‘A VERY TREASURE TO JUVENILE ENGLAND.”— Whitehall Review. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and gocty Bewtite, imp. 16mo, 734 pp., with u 


am of 600 Illustrations 
and Ten Vignette Titles printed in gold, price 8s. 6d., handsomely bound. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: 


ACOMPLETE ENCYOLOPADIA OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES—ATHLETIC, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND RECREATIVE. 


*,.* Many improvements are included in this Edition, the princing! of which mete the Latest Laws ¥ Lawn Tennis, 
Football, Cricket, Chess, §c.; Additions to the Articles on Rowing, Billiards, §c.; and an entirely New Article on Cyching. 

“ The very best boy’s book with which we are ~y eee It is full of information and amusement, and yet 
no Jad is ever likely to tire of its contents.” — Vanity Fair. 
« «The Boy’s Own Book’ has hardly ever been approached, and never surpassed. It now appears in a new, 
revised, and enlarged edition, to the delight of a new generation of boys.’’— Bookseller. 


*“ Undoubtedly the most complete text-book of juvenile sports and pastimes in existence.’’—Scotsman. 
New Edition, with 200 Pictures, in elegant binding, clo 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by Madame de Chatelain. 


Containing Forty of the Old and Favourite Nursery Tales, such as The House that Jack Built—Little Bo- 
Peep—Old Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant-Killer—Jack and the Bean-Stalk—Tom 
Thumb—Puss in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Little Goody Two Shoes—&c. 


“A pretty and charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to be placed in every nursery by Act of Parlia- 
ment.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 


THE RICHES of CHAUCER. In which his Impurities have been Ex- 
punged, his Spelling Modernised. his Rhythm Accentuated, and his Terms Explained. With Explanatory 

Notes and Memoirs by CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. Third Edition. ith fine Portrait and Wood 

Engravings. Crown 8vo, 642 pp., Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Clarke has modernised Chaucer’s spelling, but without impairing the antique beauty of his verse; and 

his system of accentuation removes the last stumbling-block from the feet of the general reader.”’— Times. 


TALES from CHAUCER. Designed chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. 
With Life of the Poet, by CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. Fcap. 8vyo, with Steel Portrait and Fourteen 
Tilustrations, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


“ The tales will be read with pleasure by those who are acquainted with the originals, and with eager delight 
by the young who are unable as yet to comprehend Chaucer’s terse and noble verse.” —Neus of the World. 


A TRAP to CATCH aSUNBEAM. By Mrs. Mackarness. Forty-fourth 
Edition. With Illustrations. 1s., cloth elegant. 
* Aide tot, et le ciel taidera, is the moral of this pleasant and interesting story (‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam’), 


to which we assign a place immediately after Charles Dickens, for many passages not unworthy of him, and for 
a general scheme quite in unison with his best feelings.” — Literary Gazette. 








*,” The following Three Sets of Books are especially suitable as Presents for School or Village 
Libraries, or for the Family Bookshelf. 
In 12 vols., cloth, or 6 double vols., half-bound, price 30s., the COMPLETE SET of 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
A Collection of the far-famed “ Encyclopzedic Varieties” of the late learned Antiquarian, isi 
of Three Thousand closely-printed pages, with Iilustrations, forming an inexhaustible mine of "Reali pica 
Useful, Entertaining, Instructive, and Marvellous—for long Winter evenings and Summer days. 
N.B.--The voiwmes are sold separately as follows, price 2s. 6d. each; or in double volumes, half-bound, 5s. each :— 


1. MISCELLANIES.—2. MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c.—?. CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE (First Series).— 

4. CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE (Second Series).—5. CURLOSITIES of HISTORY.—6. POPULAR ERRORS 
EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED.—7. NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME.—8. THINGS to be 
a ET ED % —y = OE gS Op f. bt at. ona SOMETHING for EVERYBODY. 
—10. y or the .--11. uS of S LAT. nd FUTURITY.—12. P J- 
TIONS REALISED in MODERN TIMES. ; sie a 

“‘ Anyone who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s ‘ Eacyclopz jic Varieties’ should ever after be a good tea- 
table talker, an excellent companion for children, a ‘ well-read person,’ and a proficient lecturer.” — Athenaeum. 

“ A remarkably pleasant and instructive book ; as full of information as a pomegre nate is full of seed.”’— Punch. 

“Full of odd, quaint, out-of-the-way bits of information upon domestic, rural, metropolitan, and social life, 
time-honoured customs, and old-world observances.”’— Notes and Queries. 





In 6 double vols., with upwards of 1,200 Engravings, cloth, £1 1s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 


DR. LARDNER'S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


The following is a Selection of its varied Contents :—The PLANETS—WEATHER PRO » S—L.UN 
INFLUENCES — LIGHT — AIR — WATER — FIRE— LOCOMOTION and TRANSPORT The SOON Nae 
MARTH—The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH—TERRESTRIAL HEAT—The SUN—BAROMETER—EARTH- 
QUAKES and VOLCANOES — STEAM — The STEAM ENGINE —The ATMOSPHERE — TIME — The 
KALEIDOSCOPE—CLOCKS and WATCHES —THERMOMETER—The ALMANACK—OPTICAL IMAGES 
—HOW to OBSERVE the HEAVENS-STELLAR UNIVERSE -The TIDES—COLOUR—MAN - MAGNI- 
FYING GLASSES—INS tINCT and INTELLIGENCE—The MAGIC LANTERN—The CAMERA OBSCURA 
rahe, MICROSCOPE-SCIENCE, and LORTRY the BEE -ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER—THUNDER 
, an JALIS—The PRINTING PRESS—The ORUS' SARTH—C ‘TS 
—The STEREOSCOPE—ECLIPSES—SOUND oo ee 


‘** A cheap and interesting publication, alike informing and attractive.”—Spectator. 
_ . “Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of the writing, or the durable 
interest of the matter, we must express our belief that there is hardly to be found among the new books one that 


would be welcomed by people of so many ages and classes as a valuable present.’’—E.caminer. 





A New and Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, in 4 vols., with numerous Illustrations, attractively bound in cloth, 14s. 


THE SUNBEAM STORIES. By Mrs. Mackarness, 


Authoress of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’’ 


_ “* There are few writers since Miss Edgeworth’s time who have been so successful as Mrs. Mackarness in 
pointing out the value of domestic virtues.”— Athenaeum. ‘ 


“ These stories touch deep emotions and ere as pure as virgin gold.”’—Court Journal. 
The volumes are also sold separately as follows :— 
A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM, and other Stories. Contents: A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam—Old Joliffe— 
The Sequel to Old Jolitfe—The Star in the Desert—“* Only ””—“ A Merry Christmas.” Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CLOUD with the SILVER LINING, and other Sto:ies. Contents: The Cloud with the Silver Lining— 
Amy’s Kitchen—* Coming Home”—House on the Rock. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE DREAM CHINIZ—SIBERT’S WOLD; or, Cross Purposes. Price 3s. 6d. 
MINNIE’S LOVE—MARRIED and SETTLED. Price 3s. 6d. 
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London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





Sixpenny Magazines for 1885, 


NEW VOLUMES of each COMMENCE 
with JANUARY. 


** Behold in these what leisure hours demand— 
Amusement and true knowledge hand —— 
OWPER. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


(Enlarged to 72 imperial 8vo pages Monthly.) 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS: 


LITERARY, ARTISTIC, MUSICAL. 
See Announcement in January Part of “* Leisure Hour.” 


January Part, Ready at all Newsagents December 22, 
contains the Opening Chapters of the 
New Serial Story :— 

A LOST SON. By M. Liysxm1, Author of 
** Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” 
Rational Feeding. By A. WynTER Biytu, Author of 
the Handbook issued at the Health Exhibition. 
Stories Retold in the Firelight. 1. A Strange Vision. 

The True Story of WatTyler. By 8S. G. GREEN, D.D. 

Wood Gleaners. By W. HENNESSY. 

ahve Notes in the Berth West ; or, the Dominion 
of © a 


y Harry Jonzs, M.A., Author of 
* Past and Present in the Fast,’’ &c. 


Ave: a New Year’s Poem. By SYDNEY GREY. 
Hoar Frost. Engraving from Photograph. 


Among the Northumbrian Miners. By R. D. Ropgrts, 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 


Pigtails and Powder. With Engraving, from Picture 
by F. Dadd. 














Old English Homes—Knole House. By E. Paxton 
Hoop. Engravings by Whymper. 


Food for Body and Mind: Penny Dinners for School 
Children. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

The late Presiaser Fawcett. With Portrait and Auto- 
graph. 

The Rout on Majuba Hill: its Lessons and Warnings. 
By JAMES Macavutay, M.D. 

Pierre’s Motto: a Talk in a Workshop. 


Song of the New Year. By Mary Row.zs. With 
llustrations. 


A Highland Clearance. 
=a of Music—The Music of Nature. By JaAMEs 
ASON. 


The Wycombe Chair Manufacture. 
Varieties. 


With Frontispiece in Colours, from Painting by Birket Foster, 
and many other Illustrations. 


SABBATH READING FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY—ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


> January Part, commencing a New Volume, Ready 

at all Newsagents December 22, contains :— 

Ruth Oliphant. By Mrs. Coorrer. Illustrated by A. 
Forestier. 

The Childhood of OurLord. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester. 

The Great Rest-Giver. By the Autnor of “THE 
CULTURE of PLEASURE,” “ LIFE’s PLEASURE 
GARDEN,” &e. 

The Jews in Central Asia. By the Rey. Dr. LANSDELL, 

sate Wustrated. 

The Benedicite. A Series of Fine Iilustrations. With 
Poems by Kev. RicHakp WILTON, M.A, 

Watching—Listening— Waiting. 

To-morrow. By Dora Hopz. 

In the Gloaming. By 1. Fyvizm Mayo. 


John Gordon, Seaman: a Tribute by Aduiral Sir 
IEEDWARD PARRY. 


Arming the Knight. With Illustration by W. F. 
eames, R.A. 


Miss Pris. By E. A. CAMPBELL. 


How Far Men should be Like Children. By the Rev. 
Prebendary HARRY JONES, M.A 


The Ever-Present Friend. 
Wycliffe’s Followers. By the Rev. Dr. StouGHTON. 
A Recently Departed City Man. 


ASunday Morning with my Young Men’s Class. By 
the Rev. W. PROSSER, 


St. Bridget. By B. G. F. Stoxxs, B.D. 
Criminals and their Reclamation. 
A Medical Mission in the Holy Land. 
Talks upon Texts. 
Scripture Exercises. 
The Religious Record of the Month. 
With Illuminated Frontispiece, a New Year's Teat. 








LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE GRAND-DAUGHTER OF THE GREAT IRISH LIBERATOR, 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


“LOYAL, BRAVE, AND TRUE.” 


By ALICE O’CONNELL. 


OPINIONS OF 


“ Few novels that have come under our notice have appeared as well | 
deserving of praise.”"—Court Journal. 

“‘ We have taken up a charmingly entertaining novel... .It is not only | 
cleverly written, but contains such an intricate plot that in the space 
allotted us we cannot endeavour even to outline it.”—Court Circular. | 

** Miss O'Connell may consider her story a success....The story has | 
much to recommend it....A considerable amount of re: ally excellent | 
writing "—Society. | 


““Miss Alice O’Connell is a very ponderous writer....There is a 
pleasant mystery contained in the title she has chosen.” : 
Whitehall Review. 


“A very good example of what a pleasing and healthy novel should 
be.’ —Manchester Courier. 


THE PRESS. 
“ Miss O'Connell holds the somewhat involved threads of her story 


| very well in hand....The society pictures are gra apbic and striking.” 


verpool Mercury 


“* Likely to have a considerable circulation among the novel-reading 
public.”—Scotsman 

“ We regard the book as a most remarkable effort of a young writer.” 

Cork Examiner. 

“ Apart from its own merits. which are considerable, it will not 
| ieetenat from the popularity of the novel_ to let it, be known, in this 
| country at least, that it is the work of a grand-daughter of the 
Liberator.’”—Limerick Chronicle. 

“*QLoyal, Brave, and True’ will have more than ordinary interest 
here, aud mi uny will rejoice that the sister-in- -law of one of the most 
popul: ur men in the district has achieved so great a triumph in the first 
novel from her pen.”—Kilkenny Moderator. 


London: J. & R. Maxwzt, Milton House, 14 and 15, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, and 35, St. Bride Street, Ludgate 


Circus, E.C. ; and at 


all Libraries, &e. 





READY MONDAY, DECEMBER 22. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


AS | KNEW HIM. 


The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). 
By GEORGE DOLBY. 


CONTENTS. 
Crarv. I.—My First Tour with the “Chief.’”? If—A Glimpse of Life at “Gad’s.” III.—On Tour in Scotland and 


Ireland. IV.—I go to America to “‘ Prospect ” for the ‘‘ Chief.” 


V.—Preparations for the Second American Tour, 


Vi.—Tbhe Commencement of the Second American Tour, VII.—Christmas and the New Year. VIII.—Further 
American Experiences. IX.—The Close of the American Tour and the Return Home. X.—Eight Thousand 


Pounds for a Hundred Readings. XI.- The Last Tour 


in Scotland and Ireland. XII.—The Beginning of the End, 


XI11.—American Visitors at “* Gad's””—The Last Readings and Farewell to the Public. XIV.—Hyde Park Place— 


The “ Chief’s” Last Days in Town, XV.—'The End. 


Crown 8vo, eloth, 6s. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


26, Parernoster Square, E.C. 








Sew: ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s, 
DE ICATED BY PERMISSION TO, AND WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF, THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF “THE LAW 


REPO 


RTS.” 


By W. T. 8. DANIEL, Esq., Q.C., 
Late Judge of County Courts, and formerly Vice-Chairman of the Council of Law Reporting. 
London: Wa. Crowes & Sons, Limited, : 27, Fleet Street. 





a — 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with plan, price 4s," 


| 
[HE MONUMENTS of ATHENS: an 


Historical and Archaeological Description. By PANAGIOTES G, 
ASTKOMENOS. Translated from the Greek by AGNES SMITH, 


London : EDWARD STABFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Published shortly, by Mr. VAN VoorstT, crown fvo, 8s, 64, 


HE BIRDS OF LANCASHIRE. By 


F, &, MITCHELL, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, A 
ca «ful y prepared list, with original notes on habits, and i)lustrated with 
map, pans, and sketches of the local modes of bird-catching, &c, offered to 
subscrivers at 6s., limited number, large paper in demy 8vo, ls. 
Ay ply t to the AUTHOR, Hornshaws, Clitheroe. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR CUILDREN. 


ALL’S FRENCH TOY BOOK. Price 
le., profusely illustrated, with ornamental cover, 
= BATEMAN, 26, Paternoster-square ; MEN. ME NZIES, Fx linbury gh. 


or er 





Just published, in stiff paper covers, price 1s.; post-free, 18, 2d. | 


HE SECRET of the NORTH; or THE | 
Princess ICELA. By FLORENCE MACKINTOSH. 
London : WY YMAN & SONS, » 4-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s, €d., cloth gilt. 


_LVES, GREAT and SIMPLE. By Mrs. 


G. W, TOOLEY. 
Being short biographies of eminent men and women, including Princess 
= ~ General Gordon, Lord Wolseley, Henry Irving, H. M, Stanley, &c., 
c., &e 
London: W. Kent & Co., 23, Paternoster-row, E. Cc. 








UNIFORM WITH ‘*KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN,” 
1 vol., imperial 8vo, 2ls. 


yAPANESE ENAMELS. 
With Illustrations from 6&@ Bowes Collection. 


With two plates in colours and gold by Firmin Didot et Cie, 
Sixteen plates in Autctype, and numerous Woodcuts, 


By JAMES L. BOWEs, 


Author of “ Japanese Marks and Seals,” and joint Author of “ Keramic 
Art of Japan, ‘ed 


** The book needs only to be seen to be admired. S‘udy of Japanese his- 
tory and literatu.c is shown in almost every page, "—Se otaman. 
** This book is a valuab’e as well as a beautiful one,” — Academy. 
** Most delightfully discursive.”— Art Jow: 
a A, worthy ee to the splendid volume which bear Mr. Bowes’ 
name.” —dArchitect. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, 





Price One Shilling, post -free, 


HE PRINCIPLES of PARLIAMENT- 


ARY Representation. By CHARLES L. LopGson, M.A., Student 
and late Mathematical Lecturer of Clirist Church, Oxford. 

The writer claims to have proved—(1) That to give each elector as many 
votes as his district returns members, e.g., in single-member districts, 
entails the greatest injustice, by leaving nearly half the electorate without 
any political weight. (2) That digtricts should return three or more mem- 
bers each. (3) Ihat each elector should give one vote only, (The method 
here suggested, for transferring surplus votes, is far more simple and 
equitable than that of making each elector arrange a list of candidates). 
The writer claims, for his system of Representation, that it is absolutely 
simple, and wou!d secure.in the House, an almost exact expression of 
national opinion. 

London : HARRISON & SoNs, 59, Pal!-mall. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 320pp., price Is., by post, 1s, 2d. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR BOOK, 


1885, contains ninty pages of valuable Statistical Tables, Summary of 
the Redistribution Bill; fullinformation about the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords, and ithe Constituencies; Po'itical Notes ; Sum- 
maries for the Year 1884; «nd notes on a variety of other subj sets, 

An extraordivary shilling’sworth of Political information, 


London: HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W, 
Now ready. 





|BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &ce., for 1985, corrected to the latest 
date, Super royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, published at 38s. 
“ Constant reference to the pages of * Burke’ euables us to testify to its 
invariable accuracy.—Cvourt Journal. 
Full Catalogues of New Books of the season and other favourites offered 
at specia'ly reduced prices, free by post, 


London ; HARRISON & SONS, 59, Puli-mall, 
Tilustrated by Miss N. Huxley. 
MY WIFE’S RELATIONS: 
A Story of Pigland. By H. A. H. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations printed in Colour. 
F cap. Ato, 3s. 6d, 


London: J. 8S. VIRTUE & Co. (LIMITED), 
26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. _ 





“In crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s, 6d., with Frontispiece. 
REMINISCENCES AND_- ESSAYS. 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY STUART, 
Author of * The History of Free Trade in Tuzcany.” 


Included in this volume are ceapenuntions with 
Macaulay, Thiers, 


London: SIMPEIN, Sisieneite & Co, 





THE ART JOURNAL. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIES JANUARY, 1885. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE TO 
MONTHLY, 1s. 6d. 
A LARGE ENGRAVING IN EVERY NUMBER. 

SAME SIZE AND NUMBER OF PAGES AS BEFORE. 

The JANUARY PART will be published on MONDAY, DECEMBER 22, 
CONTENTS. 
THE WEDDING MORNING —ETCHING. 
By C. O. MURRAY, after HENRY MOSLER. 

THE MASK of SILENCE. By J. A. BLAIKIE. I)lustrated, 
SOME LATE ADDITIONS to the NATIONAL GALLERY. Illustrated. 
AN EASTERN PAINTER. By H, ZIMMERN, Illustrated. 


NIAGARA. By JosEPH HATTON. With an Illustration by H.R.H. the 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 


THE EARLY MADONNAS of RAPHAEL. By HemRY WALLIS, R.W.S 
Illustrated, 


bee oo 4 NOTICES of the ‘ARTS in ENGLAND. By ALFRED 
EAVER, 


MODEEN FRENCH STAINED GLASS, By R. FENWICK. Illustrated. 
A WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY, By WALTER ARMSTRONG. Illustrated. 
London : THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 





WILKIE COLLINS. A New Story by 
Mr. WILKIE COLLINS, see **THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE” for JANUARY, 

Profusely Illustrated. Price Sixpence ; by post, Eightpence. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1885, CONTAINS— 
I, “A NORMANDY MILKMAID.” Engraved by J. A. QUARTLEY, from 
a Drawing by W. J. HENNESSY. ( Frontispiece.) 
Il, CALVADOS. By Mary MATHER. With Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. 

HI. SHAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY (to be continued). By ROSE KINGSLEY. 
With Llustrations by Alfred Parsons. 

IV. THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK (fo be continued). By H. A. JONES. 
With some Sketches of the Principal Productions of the Year by 
liven THomsoy, 

V. THE GIRL at the GATE (to be continued). By WiLKiE COLLINS, 

VI. THAT TERRIBLE _ Chaps. VIL, VIIL.; IX., X. (concluded). 
By W. E. NORRI 

VII. A — Y AFFAIR. — XL, XIL, XIII. {to be continued). By 
van Conway, Author of “* Called Back. 
nema INITIAL LETTERS, &c, 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 











Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE, 
No. XXVII —JANUARY. 
CONTENTS, 
WHITE HEATHER: a Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. Chaps. 1.—IV. 
TWO SUNLIKE PLANETS. By RicHARD A. PROCTOR, 
REQUIEM. By Miss KENDALL. 
SIR JOCELYN’S CAP. (Concluded.) 
SERVANTS OLD end NEW. By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 
MADAM. (Concluded.) By Mrs* OLIPHANT. 
THE “DONNA” STATEMENT of ACCOUNT. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 363, for JANUARY. Price Is, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS in CANADA, 
M. TAINE on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL, 
THE GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL. 
THE OIL and GAS WELLS of PENNSYLVANIA. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN.—Part I. Chapters I.—IIL 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


NEW SERIES OF 


TIM E. 
A MAGAZINE OF CURRENT TOPICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Monthly, Medium 8vo, Is. 








With the New Year (1885) the present Proprietors of this Magazine purpose 
alt'ring its character to an important extent. It i+ intended that Time 
shail in future eceupy & distinct place of its own in Periodical Literatur-, 
entering into rivalry with no existing serial, It will represent no party nor 
clique. Its name will be the standard of its contents, and whilst claiming 
to rank among the more distinctly literary of the Monthlies, it will 
provide matter for all classes of readers, 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER, 


Rev, §. A. BARNEIT—A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT in WHITE 
CHA 

VE! NON LEE—SIGNOR CURIAZIO: A MUSICAL MEDLEY. 

—_ )\ PROM the GHOST’S POINT of VIEW. 

Kev, HILDERIC FRIEND—ORIENTAL FLOWER LORE. 

W RBY—THE THEOSUPHICAL SOCLETY (Ex-Secretary London 
ot... Theosophical Society). 

Mrs, C.F. ILBERT—FROM NATURE. 

WILLIAM ARCHER—SHAKESPEARE and the vee. 

WILLIAM SIME— CRADLE and SPADE, Chap. 1.-VAII. (Author of “King 

Capital’ : “* The Red Route”). 
LITEKAKY INDEX of the PAST THREE MONTHS. 


London : W. SwaN, SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the yo 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, British Mail, the Printing 

the Furniture a on and other high-class Publications, ca call attention “0 





the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and 
PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether 
Illustrated or Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, 


for either Printing, Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, 
London, W. 
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THEATRES. 








DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8. GATTI. 





Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
“ Messrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garden, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
F ‘itzdavis Travers, Cooper, , Falljames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
Isabel B » H. Leigh, . Coveney, J, Carter, and Maggie 


_ at7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 








VENUE THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 





Every evening, at 8 30, LILIES. 

Mesers, Fred, Mervin, M. Drew, H. Elmore, E. Chessman, J. H. Jarvis, 
T. Lawrence, and Harry Paulton ; Mesdames Florence Trevelyan, Louise 
Henschel, T Lavia, Lilian Adsir, Annie Hil', and Edith Bruce. 

Preceded, at 7. 30, by PERFECTION. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouNn CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 








Every evening, at 9, will be produced an Original Play, in three acts, 
by BRONSON HOWARD, entitled 
YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP. 
Messrs. B. Conway, H. Reeves-Smith, F, Kerr, -— Arthar Cecil ; 
Mesdames $e Terry, Lydia Foote, Norreys. and John Wood. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A MODEL OF A WIFE, 





RMPIRE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs, VARGUES and Dg CHASTELAILN, 





Every evening, the successful Comic Opera, entitled 


POLLY. 

Messrs. Alfred Bishop, W. Shine, Cliffe, Leuwane ; Mesdames Lilian 
Russell, 8. Vaughan, &c. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by a Farce, 

At 1030, a new grand Ballet of i. on Hoffman's cele- 
brated story, entitled . 1. ELL 

Mr. Warde, &c.; Mesd Si di eo. Louie, 

Director, ean HOLLIS GSHEAD, 








LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Leseee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H. HAWTREY. 





Every evening, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Messrs, Beaumont, Penley, HaWtrey, Cross, Andrews Sykes, ee, 
and Hill; Mesdames Featherston, Millett, Murray and Stephens 
P receded, at 8. 
A PHENOMENON IN A SMCCK FROCK. 








OuryMPic THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manageress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 





Every evening, at 9 (LAST NIGHT), :. pow eccentric Comedy, in three 
acts, by Joseea De — entitled TW 
Preceded, at 3.15, by Loc KED ‘Ot A 
Geveral Manager, Mr. PHILIP BECK. 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 





Every evening, at 7.30, CALLED BACK. 

Messrs. oe Bellew, H. Beerbohm-Tree, W. Draycott, Frank Rodney, 
L. 8. Dew: R. de Cordova, a nag and J. Fernandez ; Mesdames 
Lingard, Tilbury, and Caroline Parkes 

A FIRESIDE. HAMLET. 
Mr. Hl. Beerbohm-Tree, Miss Tilbury, and Mr. Caffrey. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr, MAT ROBSON. 





Every evening, at 8, entire! Kot new AN re of Hu@a Conway's 


ACK, 
ag by J. C. CHUTE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr. E, N. HALLOWS. 


GTRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and M. , Mrs. SWAN 











Be Tantap, ot 0.30, OUR BOYS. 
essrs. David James, Gerald Moore, E. W. Gardiner, S, He: bert, L. - 
coran, W. 8, Buist, Howard, Chester, and Frank Archer; Mesdames. po 


4 ——— R. Erskine, K. K. Robertson H. Forsyth, and Cie i 
Preceded, at 7.30, by’ SUNSHINE. nae 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878 ; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more potency preparation of Cocoa.’”’—Dr, HassaLu. 
“ Stri etly pure well manufactured in omne. way.”’—W. W. Stoppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.””"—CHARLEs A. ‘CAMERON, M.D., F.R. GS. ip ‘Analy st for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. —“A delicious preparation,” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 











Fourth edition, 1s., or Twelve Stamps by post. 


KIN DISEASES TREATED HOMO. | 


PATHICALLY. By WASHINGTON Frps, L.R.C.P., M.R.C. s. \ 
Describes and Prescribes for fifty Varieties of Skin Diseases. 


James Eres & CO., 48, Thresdueedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. | | | ece nt Books 
pes iti iealetn ot 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 











VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. | and Something About Them. ¢@ 
With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. FIELD & TUER, Publishers and 
a Printers, The Leadenhall Press, 

rown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
unietiieadimeaneubiees tnene teats easement. 50, Leadenhall Street, London 
Seokane Suen Sandan Sonnguanee te taiaeanaek E.C. Twenty-four pages. FRE g 








SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING CROSS, S.W.; 




















OXFORD STREET (corner of Vero-strect), W. PERILS ABOUN = = N EVERY Sl DE! ! 

FIRE, Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at leret 

tes. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. La: | 
Bonuses, Immediate settlement of Claims. a *° | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

64, CORNH 
ESTABLISHED 186i, INSURES butt oe 
or ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS,——ON LAND OR WATER 
BIRKBECK BAN K, AND Has 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. ‘ THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Baukers, THE nS) 

and + i A Cs am Pree whea not drawn THE LAR on is T INCOME, 

e commi' or , 
bene Bank also reoeives pep dereniphaees cont. Interest re- | TIE) LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
payable on demand. a oie at of any Accidental Assurance Company. 

The Bank undertak r i charge, the custody of CHAIRMAN .. .. .. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
oreahouy and sr Serarcan ant Valuation th ate pes ee Le os Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local Agents, 
pi ¢ Wast-BND OFFicE—S, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING Ross, 

f Credit and Circular Notes issued. ; or at the 
A'Pamphiet, with al particulars, on application. HEAD OFFice—44, Cons LONDON, E.C. 
st March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. th WILLIAM J, VIAN Seoretary, 








‘CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS Nothing is so highly appreciated as an Assorted Case of 


THROUGHOUT GRANT’S TONIC LIQUEURS, 


(Silver Medal Health Exhibiti 
MOEDE R’S HI RE SYSTE NM Comprising the celebrated 
Tae original, best, and : . MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” “ ORANGE 
0° rR POUNDED A.D 1668 OGNAC,” and “GINGER COGNAC.” 
ash prices. “or extra charge for time giver. For coer ay 4 apply to any Wine Merchant, or to 
(ustrated pal ~~ M4 ith tall pestienlarsct terms, post-free. Tnos. GRANT & ‘on Distillery, Maidstone ; 
248,249,250, Tottenham-oourt-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street W ___ and 22, Wa ibrook, iano sc 
Established 1863. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp Geume a O L D E N, 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783 


. WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
a : - a pees Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable —Adapting itself 
Loss claims arranged wit! titude and lib 





= to any Handwriting. 
Wissnaas C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries, 


ee ALD, J Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 











TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 





Under the mana; 
Every evening, at & my es ne Edouin and Lionel Brough, 


tle+q' 
Hk BA ABES ; Or 
by Haney Patron pew £G er WHINES FROM THE WOOD, 
essrs, Willie oula, Lionst Brongn, T. Squire, Fyfe Boo ° 
‘ * 'yfe Scott, &c. ; Mes 
Miler, ad Alice At => May, Kate Everleigh, C.rlotta Zerbini, Emily 
at 7.40, b 
Mr. Lionel Brough, ke, — 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


le Lessee and M M 
Every ovesing, ats, SAINTS 4 “AN D D SIN: — Sane, 





Messrs. Thomas Thorn: 
Robwon, B. Grove, W. phy a Neville, Frod. Thorne, W. Lestocq, E. — 


Cissy Grahame, M. A. Giuttara, ana teal M 























T 0 H. R. . the PRINCE of W. ALES. ps. or ‘with Mora re Bent Bilvor Peonet- ‘Holders 
“ “ rie 4 Tone ged yl ‘ : ‘ i" ; 
BRAND & CO’S OWN SAUCE, ———— ae tlt ee 
Other Patterns in great variety. 

OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
S meee inte ss Soma hedls "ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 
PoTrep MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. _ 

Also * 

EISSENCE of BEEF, ‘BEEF ' TEA, - “ALEXANDER & SHEPH EARD, 


PRINTERS OF 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and thea Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 














Periodicals. 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
mee eS __ | Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
CAUTION—BEWARE o of IMITATIONS, Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 
M1, LIFELE STANHOPE STREET, | oxspae oPHDHOS, $0UERoony sae 


(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICB), 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Volumes Selected from CASSELL and COMPANY’S New and Standard Works. 





“ A magnificent Edition de luxe.”— Times, Dec. 8th. 


ROMEO and JULIET. Environ ve Luxe. [Illustrated with Twelve Superb PHotocravurges from 
Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSBE, A.R.A., expressly executed for this Work, and Reproduced by Messrs. Govrin & Co., of Paris, in the highest style 
of Art. Price 70s. 

os the gift books of the winter season this noble volume deserves to be a prime favourite.””—Spectator. 
a nia = Sifficult rot hie here book more beautiful in itself, and more really valuable than this edition of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ’’—Scotsman. 

N.B.—A LIMITED NUMBER ONLY of this Work has been produced, and the Publishers reserve the right to themselves TO ADVANCE THE PRICE at any time they may 
deem it expedient to do so. 


Character Sketches from Dickens. Six New and Original Drawings | Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul. Popular Edition, now ready 
by Frepertck Barnarp, reproduced in Photogravure. 2ls. a cloth, 6s, ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. 
«All aro good, but the Pecksniff and Peggotty are specially excellent.”— World. LIBRARY EDITION. Nineteenth Thousand. Cloth, 24s.; morocco, £2 2s. 
“The productions are simply perfect of their kind, and each and all of them are] JLLUSTRATED EDITION. Cloth, 21s, ; morocco, £2 2s. 


undoubted works of art.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. F ‘« Berty-D ° ton 
. arrar’s Early Days o istianity. Popular Edition, now read: 
The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales. With Introduc- cloth, 68. ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, =< ea. P , y» 
tion by the Rev. Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S., and Contributions by Canon Tristram, Dean LIBRARY EDITION. Ninth Thousand. 24s, 
Kitchen, Rev. Augustus Jessopp, Canon ba rage a ng rm ——a. ae 
Gregory Smith, Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, Canon Swainson, Dean Howson, Arch- > : ist. : —_ ‘ b . 
Seaton Mania, Canon Creighton, Prof. T. McKenny-Hughes, Rev. Prof, Coolidge, avd Farrar’s tate of Christ Popular Edition, 6s. ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. > 
the Bishop of Sodorand Man, &c. With 150 Illustrations, 21s. _ Recep trah a 
ee: ee. vey Edition. 2 Vols., cloth, 24s.; morocco, 42s. 
aon , " ° |- ‘ t N. Cloth, 21s.; morocco, 42s. 
Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. E. Huime,F.LS., F.S.A. With 200, Bijou EDITION, 5 Vols., in cloth box, 10s, 6d. ; ‘morocco, 2ls, 
ExavistrE Orternat Coloured Plates. Complete in 5 vols., each 12s, 6d.; or the Set, | : 
bound in half-calf, £3 3s, } 


Greater London. By Epwarp Watrorp. With 400 Illustrations. 2) 


vols, 18s. 


The Magazine of Art. Volume for 1884, With nearly 500 choice 


Engravings. 16s, 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Sanny Spain: its People, Places, and History. By Ourve Parcs. 
Illustrated throughout, 7s. 6d. 


| The Sunday Scrap-Book. 1,000 Illustrations. Boards, 5s ; or cloth 
gilt, 7s, 6d. 


Animal Painting in Water Colours. With 18 Coloured Plates by | ‘ ? aii 
FREDERICK TAYLOR, late President of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-| “* Little Folks’? Christmas Volume, With Pictures on nearly every 
Colours. 5s. . page. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, 5s. sie 











Picturesque America. With 48 Steel Plates and several Hundred Wood | Rambles ound London Town. By ©. L. Margaux. Illustrated 


Engravings. Complete in 4 vols, £9 8s, 
‘ | > 
Picturesque Europe. With 13 Exquisite Steel Plates and 200 Original Oo or Mong Lands, on Many Seas. By Gorpon Srantes, M.D., R.N. 


Engravings, Vol. III. POPULAR EDITION. 18s. The Sea Fath s P @ 
: i e Sea Fathers: a Series of Lives of Great Navigators of 
The World of Wonders. With 400 Illustrations, 2 vols., each 7s. 6d. FORMER TIMES. By CLEMENTS MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. . 


_ , : F one . Treasure Island: a Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main, 
Cities of the World. With 600 Illustrations and Portraits. 3 vols., By R.L, STEVENSON. Foenths Battles, bs. P 


each 7s, 6d, 
— 7 Baby’s Album Series. Four Books, each coniaining about Fifty 
Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. ‘The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Illustrations in Colour, with appropriate letterpress, each 6d.; or cloth, gilt 
Book of Cookery. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. edges, ls. each. 





. BABY’S ALBUM. FAIRY’S ALBUM. 
The Book of Health. By Eminent Authorities. Cloth, 21s.; half- DOLLY'S ALBUM. PUSSY’S ALBUM. 
morocco, 253. 
; x . Illustrated thr ’ di . 6d, ; 
The Family Physician, By Leading Physicians and Surgeons. 21s. a ay olume for 1664 aonten Reena, une an E.; Aah 


Now ready, price 21s. 


THE DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. An Account of the Doings of the English 


Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by SIDNEY J. 1 OW, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, London; and F. 8. PULLING, M.A., late Professor 
of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. With Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 








NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of about 1,000 Volumes - published by 
CASSELL and COMPANY, ranging in price from SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
will be sent POST-FREE TU ANY ADDRESS. 
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“The beauty of the engravings in the ‘ Magazine of Art” is so great that the number may be looked at over and over again.’ 
Vanity Fair, Dee. 12, 1884 


The MAGAZINE of ART for JANUARY, 


Price 1s. Contains :— 

Frontispiece in Colour: m Lady otaria. Waldegrave.” Repro-| Pompéii in Black and White. By Janz E. Harrtson. 

duced in fac-simule trom a Drawing by J. N ~ ATA. Some Oriental Brass-Work By MADELINE A WALLACE-DuNLorp 

: : . we ” , : A ‘ 

Picture in Colour : “In Arcady.’? By Cosmo Monxnouse and Th © Marvellous Madonna, By Wiis Ascuzs. 
The Romance of Art: A Question of Copyright. By F. Manex| Elihu Vedder. - By A. Many F. Ropinson, 

ROBINSON. : ; “Lady Maria Waldegrave.”’ By Prof. Sipvzy Cotvin. 
A Round in France. By Ysenp Kine. Linton on Wood Engraving. By Harny V, Baryerr. 
Artists’ Homes: Mr. Pettie’s at Hampstead. Ly Ex.txn Zimmeny.| The Chronicle of Art: Art in December. 
In Character. By the Eprrox. &e., &c. 


WITH FORTY-FIVE ILLUSTR ATIONS. 
“The only Art magazine which at all keeps pace with the moving current of Art.””—Academy. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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